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Great Moral Crusade 


SPIRITUAL BASE UNDERLIES ALL FREE GOVERNMENT 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the World Christian Endeavor Convention, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1954 


R. POLING and friends: It is indeed a very great 
D honor to be invited to come here to extend to you, on 

behalf of this government a greeting to the capital of 
the United States. Those of you who come from our own 
country, and those who come from abroad, are met here in a 
fellowship from which we naturally expect much, and because 
of which we extend to you a greeting that is more than usually 
sincere. 

While I am talking about this matter of just meeting you, 
I should like to ask each of you a favor. You will return 
soon to your homes, and I should like for you, whether you 
live abroad or in America, to take to all your associates per- 
sonal good wishes, a personal expression of hope from me 
and from this government, that all of your meetings, all of 
your endeavors, will lead toward—ever toward—that closer 
bond of brotherhood and friendship without which this poor 
old world is indeed in trouble, and which I believe that the 
young people of th world can do so much to promote. 

Now, when we .alk about such high moral efforts in this 
world today, we sometimes encounter in the diplomatic field 
the statement that an international relationship does not use 
moral standards, that it is based upon expedience, or upon 
practical solutions to practical problems of the moment. And 
mayhap this is sometimes true, in the temporary sense. But 
it cannot possibly be true in the permanent sense, if we are 
to win that security, that peace, for which all mankind so 
desperately longs. 

We must remember the spiritual base that underlies man’s 
existence, and the spiritual base that underlies all free gov- 
ernment, else we shall surely fail. 

That there is a spiritual base to all free types of govern- 
ment, is not difficult to demonstrate, of course. Free govern- 
ment makes as its corner stone the concept, or the idea, that 
men are equal, they are equal before the law, they have equal 
rights and equal opportunities in the governments maintained 
to protect them. 


Now we know that men and women are not equal among 
themselves, physically—they are not equal among themselves 
mentally. Consequently, they must be equal if free govern- 
ment has any validity. They must be equal in some way that 
has nothing to do with the physical or intellectual make-up 
of man. And that can be only his spiritual side. 

If we do not promote, therefore—if we do not believe in 
the spiritual character of man, we would be foolish indeed 
to be supporting the concept of free government in the world 
—free government as opposed to dictatorship. But so long 
as we do recognize the spiritual values in man, and his spiritual 
side, and recognize the dependency of free government upon 
these spiritual values, then everything that we are trying to 
do makes sense. Then the words “the dignity of man” 
assume real meaning. We work for it with our whole hearts, 
we may work for true brotherhood among men without any 
qualification whatsoever, except doing everything honorable to 
achieve success. 

In the great conflict that is going on in the world today, 
one side upholds the freedom and dignity of man, and there- 
fore recognizes the spiritual character. The other lives by 
something it calls the materialistic dialectic, meaning only 
that it denies all the kinds of values that you young people 
support. It says there are no values in the life except the 
material ones, what you can see or express in the material or 
intellectual way. 

And this, of course, we know to be false. So, not only 
do you people get the satisfaction that comes to every human 
in this world as he labors for the benefit of his brothers and 
his sisters, you know that in laboring to promote an under- 
standing of these spiritual values, to raise them ever higher 
in our calculations of everything we do, that you are working 
for a permanent, lasting, durable peace among all the men 
of the world who so desperately thirst for it. 

And I should like, of course, to give you this one conviction 
of my own: that all men, all masses, do truly long for peace. 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 


They want you to win the struggle you are waging. It is 
only governments that are stupid, not the masses of people. 
Governments may seek for power, for the right to dominate, 
to extend their authority over others. Free people do not seek 
that. 

So your task is to help every man realize that he himself, 
because he has been born in this world, is valuable. He is 
meaningful. He is important to you, because as you defend 
his rights you are defending your own. 


And then we must make them understand that people who 
believe that way must unite among themselves, if they are 
to meet successfully the opposition which is united by force, 
by the threat of the M. V. D., by the threat of the police, 
the threat that comes about when a child is asked to inform 
upon its parents, when there is no sanctity left in family life, 
or in community life, in anything, indeed, except slavish de- 
votion to the head of the state. 

Most of you are still young. You have your whole lives 
to live. You have, in other words, a sixty or seventy-year in- 
vestment in this old earth. People my age, if they are lucky, 
have ten or fifteen years still invested in it. This earth is 
very much more important to you then, possibly, than it is 
to us elders. 
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I say to you this, as possibly the only worth-while word I 
can bring to you: If you remain ever true to the principles 
lying behind the organization to which you belong, if you 
believe in them with all your heart, if you live them, and if 
you get countless others to join with you in supporting those 
values, then indeed your lives will be fruitful an happy ones, 
and all those that come after you will be the beneficiaries of 
your great work. 

Because, my friends, though today we must remain a 
we must remain strong in all the economic and the scientific 
affairs of the world, we must remain strong militarily for 
the protection of our firesides and our rights to prevent dom- 
ination by those who would seek to enthrall us, yet bullets 
and guns and planes and ships, all the weapons of war, can 
produce no real or lasting peace. Only a great moral crusade, 
to determine that men shall rise above this conception of ma- 
terialism, rise above it and live as people who attempt to 
express in some faint and feeble way their pee sw of 
what the Almighty would have us do, that is the force that 
will win through to victory, and the world will have pros- 
perity and peace—prosperity beyond all imaginings of the 
past. And science will be developed and devoted to the hap- 
piness, the welfare of man, and not to his destruction, and all 
of us can live together peacefully and happily. 

To each of you, wherever you go, I say: Good luck and 
may God bless you. 


Death Is Scarcely Closer to Seoul 
than to Washington 


DESTRUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES THE PRIME OBJECTIVE OF KREMLIN 


By SYNGMAN RHEE, President of Korea 
Delivered to Congress, Washington D. C., July 28, 1954 


of distinguished citizens of the United States. 

You have done me great honor by assembling in this 
historic chamber. I shall try to reciprocate in the only way 
I can—by telling you honestly what is in my mind and heart. 
That is part of the great tradition of American democracy 
and free government, and it is a tradition that I have believed 
in for more than half a century. I have been inspired by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. Like you, I have pledged 
myself to defend and perpetuate the freedom your illustrious 
forefathers sought for all men. 


I want first of all to express the unbounded appreciation 
of Korea and Koreans for what you and the American people 
have done. You saved a helpless country from destruction, 
and in that moment the torch of true collective security burned 
brightly as it never had before. The aid you have given us 
financially, militarily, and otherwise in defense of our battle- 
front and for the relief of the refugees and other suffering 
people of Korea is an unpayable debt of gratitude. 

We owe much also to former President Truman whose 
momentous decision to send armed forces to Korea saved us 
from being driven into the sea and General Eisenhower, the 
latter as President-elect and now as Chief Executive for their 
help and knowledge of the enemy peril. 

The President-elect came to a Korea which for forty years 
had been under a cruel Japanese subjugation. Few foreign 
friends had ever been permitted on our soil. Yet here, for 


I PRIZE this opportunity of speaking to this august body 


the first time in history, because your military might alone 
regained our freedom, came the great man you had chosen 
as President. He came to see what could be done to help 
the Koreans. 


I cannot bear to pass this occasion without mentioning our 
deep and heartfelt thanks to the American war mothers. We 
thank them for sending their sons, their husbands and their 
brothers in the American Army, Navy, and Air and Marine 
Corps to Korea in our darkest hours. We shall never forget 
that from our valleys and mountains the souls of American 
and Korean soldiers went up together to God. May the Al- 
mighty cherish them as we cherish their memory. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, these noble compa- 
triots of yours had magnificent leadership in Generals Mac- 
Arthur, Dean, Walker, Almond, Ridgway, Clark, Hull and 
Taylor. Then, too, in 1951 General Van Fleet arrived in 
Pusan to command the Eighth Army. It was he who dis- 
covered the soldierly spirit of the Korean youths and their 
fervent desire for rifles with which to fight for their homes 
and ‘their nation. Without much ado, he gathered them to- 
gether in Cheju Do, Kwangju, Nonsan wf other places and 
sent Korena military advisory group officers to the front line 
and they performed marvels. 


Today this army is known to be the strongest anti-Com- 
munist force in all Asia. This force is holding more than 
two-thirds of the entire front line. So General Van Fleet is 
known in Korea as the father of the Republic of Korea Army, 
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the hard “Roks’’, as the G. I.’s called them. Now, if the 
United States could help build up this force, together with 
the air and sea strength in adequate proportion, I can assure 
you that no American soldier would be required to fight in 
the Korean theatre of action. 

Yet many, many Americans gave all they had to give to the 
good cause; but the battle they died to win is not yet won. 
The forces of Communist tyranny still hold the initiative 
throughout the world. On the Korean front, the guns are 
silent for the moment, stilled temporarily by the unwise ar- 
mistice which the enemy is using to build up its strength. 
Now that the Geneva conference has come to an end with 
no result, as predicted, it is quite in place to declare the end 
of the armistice. The northern half of our country is held 
and ruled by a million Chinese slaves of the Soviets. Com- 
munist trenches, filled with troops, lie within forty miles of 
our national capital. Communist airfields, newly constructed 
in defiance of armistice terms and furnished with jet bombers, 
lie within ten minutes of our National Assembly. 

Yet death is scarcely closer to Seoul than to Washington, 
for the destruction of the United States is the prime objective 
of the conspirators in the Kremlin. The Soviet Union's hy- 
drogen bombs may well be dropped on the great cities of 
America even before they are dropped on our shattered towns. 

The essence of the Soviet’s strategy for world conquest is to 
lull Americans into a sleep of death by talking peace until 
the Soviet Union possesses enough hydrogen bombs and inter- 
continental bombers to pulverize the airfields and productive 
centers of the United States by a sneak attack. 

This is a compliment to the American standard of interna- 
tional morality; but it is a sinister compliment. For the 
Soviet Government will use the weapons of annihilation when 
it has enough to feel confident that it can eliminate America’s 
power to retaliate. 

We are obliged, therefore, as responsible statesmen, to con- 
sider what, if anything, can be done to make certain that 
when the Soviet Government possesses those weapons, it will 
not dare to use them. 

We know that we cannot count on Soviet promises. Thirty- 
six years of experience have taught us that Communists never 
respect a treaty if they consider it in their interest to break 
it. They are not restrained by any moral scruple, humanitar- 
ian principle or religious sanction. They have dedicated 
themselves to the employment of any means, even the foulest 
—even torture and mass murder to achieve their conquest 
of the world. The Soviet Union will not stop of its own 
volition. It must be stopped. 

Does this necessarily mean that the United States and its 
allies must either drop bombs now on the Soviet factories or 
stand like steers in a slaughterhouse awaiting death? 

The way to survival for the free peoples of the world— 
the only way that we Koreans see—is not the way of wish- 
fully hoping for peace when there is no peace; not by trust- 
ing that somehow the Soviet Government may be persuaded 
to abandon its monstrous effort to conquer the world; not 
by cringing and appeasing the forces of evil; but by swinging 
the world balance of power so strongly against the Commu- 
nists that, even when they possess the weapons of annihila- 
tion, they will not dare use them. 

There is little time. Within a few years the Soviet Union 
will possess the means to vanquish the United States. We 
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must act now. Where can we act? 

We can act in the Far East. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Korean front comprises only one small portion of the war 
we want to win—the war for Asia, the war for the world, 
the war for freedom on earth. 

Yet the Republic of Korea has offered you its twenty 
equipped divisions and the men to compose twenty more. A 
million and a half young Koreans ask for nothing better than 
to fight for the cause of human freedom, their honor and 
their nation. The valor of our men has been proved in battle 
and no American has doubted it since General Van Fleet's 
statement that a Korean soldier is the equal of any fighting 
man in the world. 

The Government of the Republic of China in Formosa also 
has offered you 630,000 men of its armed forces and addi- 
tional reserves. 

The Communist regime on the mainland of China is a 
monster with feet of clay. It is hated by the masses. Al- 
though the Reds have murdered 15,000,000 of their oppo- 
nents, thousands of free Chinese guerillas are still fighting in 
the interior of China. Red China’s army numbers 2,500,000, 
but its loyalty is not reliable, as was proved when 14,369 
of the Communist Chinese army captured in Korea chose to 
go to Formosa, and only 220 chose to return to Red China. 

Furthermore, the economy of Red China is extremely vul- 
nerable. Sixty per cent of its imports reach it by sea and 
seaborne coastal traffic is its chief means of communication 
from north to south. A blockade of the China coast by the 
American Navy would produce chaos in its communications. 

The American Air Force as well as the Navy would be 
needed to insure the success of the counter-attack on the Red 
Chinese regime, but, let me repeat, no American foot soldier. 

The return of the Chinese mainland to the side of the 
free world would automatically produce a victorious end to 
the wars in Korea and Indochina, and would swing the bal- 
ance of power so strongly against the Soviet Union that it 
would not dare to risk war with the United States. Unless 
we win China back, an ultimate victory for the free world is 
unthinkable. 

Would not the Soviet Government, therefore, launch its 
own ground forces into the battle for China and its air force 
as well? Perhaps. But that would be excellent for the free 
world, since it would justify the destruction of the Soviet 
centers of production by the American Air Force before the 
Soviet hydrogen bombs had been produced in quantity. 

I am aware that this is hard doctrine. But the Commu- 
nists have made this a hard world, a horrible world, in which 
to be soft is to become a slave. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, the fate of human 
civilization itself awaits our supreme resolution. Let us take 
courage and stand up in defense of the ideals and principles 
upheld by the fathers of American independence, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and again by the great 
emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, who did not hesitate to fight 
in defense of the union which could not survive half free and 
half slave. 

Let us remember, my friends, that peace cannot be restored 
in the world half Communist and half democratic. Your mo- 
mentous decision is needed now to make Asia safe for free- 
dom, for that will automatically settle the world Communist 
problem in Europe, Africa and America. 
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Red Timetable for World Conquest 


WHAT IS OUR COUNTERPLAN? 


By THOMAS J. LANE, Representative from Massachusetts 
Delivered over Station WORL, Boston, Massachusetts, June 27, 1954 


of the Congress. 

It is a copy of the Red timetable for world conquest 

that was carried to Moscow by a top Chinese Communist in 

March of 1953. How the United States got possession of 

it cannot be revealed for obvious reasons, but this new pro- 
gram for world revolution is believed to be authentic. 

Spokesmen for our State Department and for the armed 
services, first disclosed it to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the United States House of Representatives meeting in 
executive session. 

Responsible officials in our Government regard it with the 
utmost seriousness. In view of the fact that this administra- 
tion is reluctant to tell the American people the international 
facts of life that must be faced eventually, I believe that this 
secret blueprint of Communist plans to take over the world 
should be given the widest publicity. 

Here it is in condensed form. 

1. Asia to be the immediate goal: Under the present 
circumstances, any vigorous action in Europe, such as internal 
revolution, effective infiltration, or intimidation into inaction 
or submission, is now impossible. More forcible measures may 
bring about a war. In Asia, on the contrary, such tactics will 
yield an abundant harvest. 

2. World war to be temporarily avoided: There is no 
assurance of victory because of the higher rate of industrial 
production and larger stock pile of atomic weapons on the 
part of the capitalist countries, incompletion of antiatomic 
defenses of the industrial areas and oil installations in the 
Soviet Union, and the immaturity of China's agricultural and 
industrial developments. Consequently, we have to, until we 
are certain of victory, take a course which will not lead to 
war. 

3. Diplomatic offensive: The United States must be isolated 
by all possible means. 

Britain must be placated by being convinced that there is a 
possibility of settling the major issues between the East and 
the West, and that the Communists and the capitalist coun- 
tries can live in peace. Opportunities for trade will have a 
great influence on the British mind. 

In the case of France, her war-weariness and fear of Ger- 
many must be thoroughly exploited. She must be made to 
feel a sense of greater security in cooperating with us than 
with the western countries. 

= must be convinced that rearmament endangers in- 
stead of guaranteeing her national security, and that, in case 
of war, the American forces distributed all over the world 
cannot spare sufficient strength for the defense of Japan. Re- 
armament is, therefore, an expression of hostility toward her 

tential friends. Her desire to trade will offer great possi- 

ilities for steering Japan away from the United States. 

4. Military preparedness: As a final goal, there should 
be in east and southeast Asia (after these are liberated) 25 
million well-trained men who can be immediately mobilized. 
These men are to be held in readiness for emergency. They 
will achieve two purposes. On the one hand, they will force 
the capitalist countries to keep on increasing defense expenses 
until economic collapse overtakes them. On the other hand, 
a mere show of force, when time is ripe, will bring about 


. N AMAZING memorandum has come to the attention 





the capitulation of the ruling cliques of the countries to be 
liberated. 


5. The Korean war: The important reason that we cannot 
win decisive victory in Korea is our lack of naval strength. 
Without naval a ti we have to confine our operations 
to frontal attacks along a line limited by sea. Such actions 
always entail great losses and are seldom capable of destroying 
the enemy. In March 1951, I suggested to Comrade Stalin 
to make use of the Soviet submarines in Asia, under some 
arrangement that the Soviet Union would not be apparently 
involved in the war. Comrade Stalin preferred to be cautious 
lest it might give the capitalist imperialism the pretext of 
expanding the war to the Continent. I agreed with his point 
of view. 

Until we are better equipped for victory, it is to our ad- 
vantage to accept agreeable terms for an armistice. 

6. Formosa: Formosa must be incorporated into the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China because of the government's commit- 
ment to the people. If seizure by force is to be avoided for 
the time being, the entry of the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment into the United Nations may help solve this problem. 
If there should be serious obstacles to the immediate transfer 
of Formosa to the control of the People’s Government, a 
United Nations trusteeship over Formosa as an intermediary 
step, could be taken into consideration. 

7. Indochina: We shall give the maximum assistance to 
our comrades and friends in Indochina. The experiences we 
have had in Korea should enrich their knowledge in fighting 
for liberation. The case of Indochina cannot be compared 
with that of China. In Indochina, as in Korea, there is se- 
rious intervention of the capitalist bloc, while in China there 
was nothing so direct and vigorous. The experiences in Korea 
tell us that so long as there is foreign intervention, and so 
long as we have no naval support, military operations alone 
cannot achieve the objective of liberation. 

The military operations in Indochina should be carried out 
to such an extent as to make the war extremely unpopular 
among the French people, and to make the French and Amer- 
icans extremely hateful among the Indochinese people. The 
object is to force the French to back out of Indochina, prefer- 
ably through the face-saving means of an armistice. Once 
foreign intervention is out of the picture, vigorous propa- 
ganda, infiltration, forming united fronts with the progres- 
sive elements in and outside the reactionary regimes, will ac- 
celerate the process of liberation. A final stroke of force 
will accomplish the task. Two years may be needed for this 
work. 


8. Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and the Malay Peninsula: 
After the liberation of Indochina, Burma will fall in line 
as a good foundation has already been laid there. The then 
reactionary ruling clique in Thailand will capitulate and the 
country will be in the hands of the people. The liberation 
of Indonesia, which will fall to the Communist camp as a 
7 fruit, will complete the circle around the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

The British will realize, under these circumstances, the 
hopelessness of putting up a fight, and will withdraw as 
quickly as they can. We expect that the whole process will 
be completed on or before 1960. 
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9. Japan and India: By 1960, China’s military, economic, 
and industrial power, will be so developed that with a mere 
show of force by the Soviet Union and China, the ruling 
clique of Japan will capitulate, and a peaceful revolution will 
take place. We must be on guard against the possibility that 
the United States will choose to have war at this moment. 
She may even want the war earlier. The defensive and offen- 
sive preparations of the Soviet Union and China must, there- 
fore, be completed before 1960. Whether we can prevent 
the United States from starting the war, depends upon how 
much success we have in isolating her, and how effective is 
our peace offensive. If the war can be averted, the success of 
our plan of peaceful penetration for the other parts of Asia 
is almost assured. 

In the case of India, only peaceful means should be adopted. 
Any employment of force will alienate ourselves from the 
Arabic countries and Africa, because India is considered to be 
our friend. 

10. Arabic countries and Africa: After India has been 
won over, the problems of the Philippines and the Arabic 
countries can easily be solved by economic cooperation, alli- 
ances, united fronts, and coalitions. This task may be com- 
pleted in 1965. Then a wave of revolution will sweep over 
the whole continent of Africa and the imperialists and the 
colonizers will be quickly driven into the sea. In fact, this 

werful movement may have been under way much earlier. 

With Asia and Africa disconnected with the capitalist coun- 
tries in Europe, there will be a total economic collapse in 
western Europe. There capitulation will be a matter of course. 
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11. The United States: Crushing economic collapse and 
industrial breakdowns will follow the European crisis. Canada 
and South America will find themselves in the same hopeless 
and defenseless condition. 

Twenty years from now, world revolution will be an ac- 
complished fact. 

If the United States should ever start a war, she would do 
so before the liberation of Japan, the Philippines, and India. 
The courses of action in that event, are outlined in the memo- 
randum on military aid. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the Chinese Communist 
version of the plan to take over the world. 

It was drawn up by Mao Tse-tung, and it was delivered 
to the Kremlin 1 year ago last March. 

Since then the deteriorating pattern of events in Indo- 
china proves how this design is succeeding. You may recall 
that the blueprint stated, and I repeat it, “the object is to 
force the French to back out of Indochina preferably through 
the face-saving means of an armistice.” 

That is exactly what is happening according to schedule. 

The Russian Communists may have a somewhat different 
plan for other areas, but the object is the same, to subjugate 
the world, step by step, through a variety of pressures. The 
final one, breaking the will to resist. 

What is our counterplan to halt Red aggression? It will 
have to become more effective to win. 


The Use of Former Communists As Witnesses 


THE PROPRIETY OF PRACTICE IN FEDERAL TRIALS 


By WARREN OLNEY III, Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 
Delivered Before the Michigan Association of Prosecuting Attorneys, Mackinac Island, Michigan, July 23, 1954 


HEN I was so graciously invited to address you here 
! was faced with the customary problem of deciding 


what to talk about. We who are engaged in law 
enforcement have so many problems in common that the list 
of possible subjects was almost infinite. Recently, however, 
the Department of Justice has been the target for an unprece- 
dented barrage of abuse, emanating mostly from certain news- 
paper columnists, because the government is frequently utiliz- 
ing the testimony of former members of the Communist Party 
in criminal prosecutions of various kinds where membership 
in the Communist Party is alleged or is otherwise an issue. 
What is being challenged is not the accuracy or credibility of 
any particular witness but the propriety of the whole practice 
in present use of using former members of the Communist 
Party to testify as expert witnesses concerning the aims, doc- 
trines, revolutionary tenets of communism and of using the 
testimony of confidential informants who have wormed their 
way into Party councils for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion for the government. Although questions of Communism 
and Communists and the use of former members of the Party 
as witnesses do not often arise in state prosecutions, the use 
as witnesses of co-conspirators, informers, and confidential in- 
formants is even more general in state prosecutions than it is in 
federal. I decided upon my subject because the attacks being 
made upon the Department of Justice and its witnesses make 
it timely, and because I know that in your membership I have 
an audience which is thoroughly experienced and familiar 
with the essential problem involved. 


Generally speaking, in Communist cases, the government 
has called to the witness stand two types of former commu- 
nists: Those who were at one time convinced communists but 
who have renounced their communist idealogies and allegi- 
ance; and those who, while they are posing as members of 
the Communist Party, sometimes for many years, have fur- 
nished information to their government on communist activi- 
ties, usually in the capacity of confidential informants to the 
FBI. 

The use of both of these kinds of witnesses has recently 
been denounced. It has been described as a “novel practice” 
and as a “sharp departure from American tradition of law.” 
The worst kind, and I must say the most unjustified kind, 
of personal abuse has been heaped upon the witnesses them- 
selves. They have been called in the public press “stool 
pigeons’’, “government spies’, “professional witnesses’, and 
“hired informers”. The Department of Justice has been de- 
nounced for calling them to the witness stand at all. Now, 
what is this all about? 

All of you know that the practice of utilizing the testimony 
of co-conspirators and informers in criminal cases is by no 
means novel and is not unique to cases involving the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Law enforcement officers have made use of informers from 
early times. Their value in ferreting out crime was recog- 
nized in the ancient practice of English medieval law known 
as approvement. If arrainged on a p oma of treason or felony, 
the approver might confess his guilt and then, in order to 
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obtain a pardon, be a witness against his accomplice to the 
same crime. Such approvement was allowed only in capital 
offenses and was equivalent to indictment as the appellee (the 
accused) was required to answer the charge. 

If the accused were proved guilty, the approver was entitled 
to his pardon. On the other hand, if the accused was ac- 
quitted, the approver was hanged.’ 

Another common expedient in the interests of overall law 
enforcement was the statutory informer’s suit by which any 
member of the public had the right to sue for and retain a 

art of the fine imposed for statutory violations. The num- 
Per of these statutes greatly increased during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Later, under the doctrine of “King’s Evidence” 
an accomplice was permitted to escape prosecution by testi- 
fying.* 

Subject to appropriate safeguards, the informer’s suit has 
survived, for all practical purposes, to the present day, as 
reflected in certain federal statutes containing provisions for 
awarding informers a share of fines imposed.” 

All of us recall the celebrated Dennis case which was tried 
before Judge Medina in New York City during nine months 
of 1949. In that case eleven top leaders of the Communist 
Party were convicted for conspiring to teach and advocate 
the violent overthrow of the Government. On appeal to the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, the appellants chal- 
lenged the propriety of the governments’ reliance on the testi- 
mony of former communists and confidfiential informants to 
rove its case. The convictions were, of course, upheld both 
by the Court of Appeals and by the United States Supreme 
Court, and in the opinion handed down by the Court of Ap- 
peals, Judge Learned Hand pointed out that the “Courts 
have countenanced the use of informers from time immemo- 
rial; in cases of conspiracy, or in other cases when the crime 
consists of preparing for another crime, it is usually necessary 
to rely upon informers or accomplices because the criminals 
will almost certainly proceed covertly.” 

Thus, it is plain that the use of informants and former 
communists by the government in trials involving covert 
crimes, such as conspiracy, is neither new nor unusual. The 
use of informants and former Communists in Smith Act prose- 
cutions, as well as in other proceedings against Communist 
Party officials, is indispensable and while dictated by sheer 
necessity and expediency is nevertheless in the public interest. 


In succinct comment on the fact that “FBI methods include 
the use of paid informers,” Director J. Edgar Hoover has re- 
torted: “This is correct. How else is it possible to secure cer- 
tain types of information? The most important espionage case 
in American history was solved through the services of a 
paid informant of the FBI.” Mr. Hoover was referring to 
the famous case of the “House on 92nd Street” which in- 
volved a Nazi espionage ring working within the United States 
during World War II. A young member of the Nazi spy 
ring defected and contacted the FBI. Thereafter he worked 
closely with FBI agents, who were thus placed in a position 
to secure the necessary evidence for a successful prosecution 
as well as to render nugatory the efforts of the spy apparatus. 
Had it not been for the services of this informant and the 
vigilance of the FBI, the damage which such an espionage 
apparatus could have caused to the nation’s war effort would 
be incalculable. But the ring was broken and 33 German 
agents were sentenced in federal court to over 300 years in 
prisen. 

_ Not only did the Nazis attempt to operate espionage rings 
in this country, but the Communists have done likewise, as 
evidenced by the Soviet espionage cell which was revealed by 





facts by competent testimony. 
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Elizabeth Bentley.. This type of Communist activity in the 
United States is, of course, closely integrated with the Com- 
munist conspiracy existing in this country for many years. 

In Smith Act prosecutions, in which 72 leaders of the 
communist conspiracy have been convicted to date, the gov- 
ernment has, of necessity, relied on the testimony of former 
communist and confidential informants. Many of the former 
communists at one time held high positions in the Communist 
Party of the United States, some of them were sent by the 
Party in the early 1930's to the Lenin Institute at Moscow, 
where the classes were taught by teachers from the United 
States and Russia, including instructors from the Red army 
for the “practical subjects’’ which were taught in the course 
entitled the “Science of Civil Warfare.’ The students at the 
Lenin School were taught that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat would be established by the violent overthrow of the 
capitalist state, and upon returning to the United States, such 
Party initiates were assigned to teach the venomous doctrine 
of Marxism-Leninism to Party members at schools in this 
country. 

Many of these former Communists, who recognized the 
error of their ways and renounced communism, have testified 
in various cases as expert witnesses. 

The courts have held that the aims, purposes and teachings 
of the Communist Party are the proper subject of expert testi- 
mony. Because of this, the government has utilized, wherever 
appropriate, the gp testimony of those persons who, from 
long years of study of the Communist Party doctrine and 
from long years of practical experience under the iron dis- 
cipline of the Party, are best in a position to testify as experts 
on the subject. Such expert testimony is, of course, in haw 
measure based upon and supported by documentary evidence, 
such as literature which is published by the Party and which 
is used in Party teaching. But the literature is of no use with- 
out a qualified witness to introduce it in evidence and explain 
its true significance. 

The importance and necessity of securing information from 
former communists was dealt with at length by the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in an article entitled 
“Breaking The Communist Spell,” which appeared in “This 
Week Magazine” of November 1, 1953. The Director said 
in part: 

“The ex-Communist holds in his hands weapons which 
can strike a mighty blow against a terrible evil . . . when 
the ex-Communist withdraws and at the same time makes 
a full disclosure to the proper authorities, he does irrepa- 
rable damage to the cause. He places his change of philoso- 
phy, conscience and action on the records. He is restoring 
himself to the ranks of good citizenship and is making 
amends for his wrongs against America resulting from his 
Party activities. He is protecting now and in the future 
his family and our way of life.” 

Although it has been established conclusively in Smith Act 
prosecutions and in other proceedings that the Communist 
Party is dedicated to the violent overthrow of our govern- 
ment and its objective in this respect has become a matter 
of wide-spread, if not in fact, common knowledge, the law 
nevertheless requires the government in each new prosecution 
or proceeding undertaken, in which the issue of the aims and 
doctrines of the Communist Party is present, to prove these 
Not only is it logical and 


"4 Bla. Com. 330; Whiskey cases, 99 U.S. 599 
* People v. Smith, 293 New York Supp. 378, 380 
* 21 U.S.C. 183 (Narcotics ) 

25 U.S.C. 201 (Protection of Indians) 

31 U.S.C. 232 (Fraudulent claims against the U.S.) 
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reasonable, but there is no escape from continuing to use for 
this purpose those witnesses who have demonstrated their 
qualifications as well a their reliability as experts in this 
sphere of specialized knowledge. Such witnesses have already 
given vital testimony on the revolutionary tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism; they have been subjected to protracted and rigorous 
cross-examination by defense counsel skilled in courtroom 
techniques and tactics, in some instances such cross-examina- 
tions lasting literally for weeks; their testimony has been scru- 
tinized and weighed in the balance by juries representative 
of the American people and found to be credible. Their re- 
liability and credibility is demonstrated by the 72 convictions 
already secured against members of the communist conspiracy 
in this country. In fact, of 75 individuals tried for so-called 
Smith Act violations, that is conspiracy to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the United States Government by force and 
violence, one and only one defendant has been acquitted by a 
jury. I submit that there is no better judge as to the credi- 
bility and value of these witnesses than the hundreds of Amer- 
ican citizens who, as jurors, observed their demeanors under 
direct and cross-examination and evaluated their testimony as 
truthful and reliable and gave them a resounding vote of 
confidence through verdicts of guilty that have been returned 
in cases throughout the land. 

With each succeeding blow rendered by an American jury 
at the heart of the Communist conspiracy the Party leadership 
has become more and more security conscious. In 1948 de- 
tailed plans were made for the establishment of an under- 
gevend eppumien in the Communist Party. That underground 
setup is presently in effect in every Communist Party district 
in the United States. In 1949 the Party stopped issuing mem- 
bership cards and at about the same time instituted clandestine 
pct Bo for the keeping of dues and the maintenance of 
membership rolls. 

Although the Party, in some degree at least, still operates 
openly in many sections of the country, the real hard-core 
leadership of the Party has been underground for several 
years. Such men, in the words of Lenin, are truly profes- 
sional revolutionaries who will combine “legal work with 
illegal work.’’ The following advice from Lenin is being 
fully implemented by the Communist Party of today: “A 
communist must be prepared to make every sacrifice and, if 
necessary, even resort to all sorts of schemes and stratagems, 
employ illegitimate methods to conceal the truth in order to 
get into the trade unions, stay there, and conduct the revolu- 
tionary work within. . .”* 

In coping with such an organization, the FBI has relied 
to a great extent on the services of confidential informants, 
many of whom have now testified as government witnesses in 
various judicial proceedings. 

Confidential informants are individuals who, during the 
course of their Party membership, regularly report in full 
detail all Communist Party activities which are observed by 
them as ostensible members of the Party . 

The extreme value of the services performed by such in- 
dividuals has, in recent years, been fully demonstrated during 
the course of public trials. The value of such informants 
from an intelligence standpoint should not be underesti- 
mated. Many informants of the FBI have devoted long, bit- 
ter years to the task of participating in Communist activities 
for the purpose of reporting such activities to government au- 
thorities. 

Most of such confidential informants who have been called 
as witnesses in criminal prosecutions have identified one or 
more of the defendants as a member of the Communist Party 
describing also the activities of the Party within the district 
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and the Party activities of the defendants. They have testified 
to such occurrences as their attendance at district leadershi 
training schools, district conventions, Communist Party club 
meetings, as well as Communist Party educational activity of 


a local level. 
Generally, the Communist Party activities of such infor- 


mants have been restricted to one district. Therefore, the 
contacts within the Communist Party made by such informants 
usually are limited to the particular leaders within that dis- 
trict. It is usual, because of these facts that such informants 
have been used in only one or possibly two prosecutions. 
Aside from showing the aims and objectives of the Com- 
munist Party, in these trials the government is also called 
upon to prove that each particular defendant besides being a 
member of the Party, had personal knowledge of its illegal 
aims and purposes, and that each defendant had the specific 
intent to bring about the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. For this purpose confidential informants are often 
necessary as witnesses. All of these considerations have re- 
quired the government to utilize an average of four confiden- 
tial informants in each Smith Act prosecution and an average 
of one or two confidential informants in other kinds of cases. 
Last fall special agents of the FBI closed in on a remote 
cabin in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. Present 
at the time at the cabin was Robert G. Thompson, a member 
of the National Committee of the Communist Party who was 
convicted in the Dennis case and who jumped bail of $20,000 
in the summer of 1951, after the Supreme Court had affirmed 
the convictions in the Dennis case. At the time of his appre- 
hension, Thompson had made extensive efforts to change his 
identity to that of one John Francis Brennan. At the time 
of his arrest he carried with him numerous identification cards, 
including drivers license and social security cards issued in 
the name of Brennan. He had changed his physical appear- 


‘ance by growing a mustache and by dying his hair, eyebrows 


and mustache a strawberry blond. 

Arrested with Thompson were several other Communist 
Party members, including Sidney Steinberg, who himself had 
been indicted in 1951 for conspiracy to violate the Smith Act, 
but who never had been apprehended in connection with that 
indictment. 

Subsequently, four of the individuals who were arrested 
with Thompson, including Steinberg, were convicted in San 
Francisco on a charge of harboring a fugitive. Thompson 
was returned to New York and was there tried for contempt 
of court in connection with his unlawful flight in 1951. 
Steinberg received a sentence of three years which he is pres- 
ently serving. 

The part played by FBI confidential informants in locating 
that underground Communist Party hide-out in the Sierra 
Nevadas cannot be revealed in a public address but the value 
of the confidential informant in that instance is obvious with- 
out my disclosure of details. 

In September, i952, the FBI, in a series of swift and 
coordinated raids in ten different cities extending from Detroit 
to the West Coast, simultaneously arrested 18 Communist 
Party leaders who were subsequently charged, in three indict- 
ments, with conspiring to teach and advocate the violent over- 
throw of the Government. Of the 18 so arrested, 16 were 
convicted. One was acquitted and one died during trial. 
Now, is it reasonable to assume that an operation of such 
magnitude could have been planned and successfully carried 
out without benefit of information furnished by confidential 
informants over long periods of time? Is it reasonable to 
assume that without the aid of such information, the agents 


* Collected Works, Vol. XVII, pages 142-5 
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of the FBI could have reached deep into the recesses of the 
Communist Party underground apparatus, which they literally 
did, in order to effect the majority of these arrests? 

Without such informants could any agency of government 
penetrate the smoke screen of aliases, false identification 
cards, false licenses and automobile registrations, altered ap- 
pearances, changes of employment, and a variety of other 
uses and stratagems adapted by the Communist Party to avoid 
detection and arrest? 

Take the experience of two patriotic citizens of a fair-sized 
Midwestern community. In the case of one of these men 
for 13 years and in the case of the other for over 7 years, 
they were considered by their neighbors and associates as 
Communists. 

One man had to discontinue attending church because of 
the antagonism shown toward what were believed to be his 
communist activities. Neighbors’ children were not permit- 
ted to play with his boys and girls because their father was 
considered a communist. 

The other man ee similar hardships. His Party 
activity almost caused a break-up of his marriage. 

Eventually, in a major case, both these men were needed 
to identify the defendant as a Party member and to describe 
his secret activity on behalf of the Communist Party. You 
can imagine the reaction experienced by the neighbors and 
associates of these two men when it became plain that they 
were not communists, but patriots and that they were the gov- 
ernment’s principal witnesses against the communist defend- 
ant. It was brought out in this trial that these courageous 
men for thirteen and seven years respectively had served their 
Government as confidential informants for the FBI. 

Upon the conclusion of their testimony, these men were 
publicly acclaimed for the service they had performed. Edi- 
torials in the local newspapers praised them for their out- 
standing work. Neighbors who had scorned them, now 
greeted them with open arms and tears in their eyes. It was 
reported that these two men and their families were seen 
smiling from ear to ear for the first time in years. Yet 
these are the men whom certain columnists have had the gall 
to call “stool pigeons” and “government spies’! 

The fact is that ever since the time of Nathan Hale, who 
was hanged for being a patriotic American spy, the American 
people have felt only gratitude and admiration toward those 
citizens, both men and women, who have sacrificed their com- 
fort, their welfare, and even their lives to obtain that infor- 
mation and intelligence which from time to time has been 
essential to frustrate our enemies and to protect our country. 

One of the criticisms most frequently levelled at both the 
government and its witnesses is that the government often 
pays the former communist who is a witness on a basis in 
excess of the ordinary statutory witness fees. This is true. 
But what are the facts and what is the problem? 

In all other kinds of litigation, both civil and criminal, 
the government is frequently obliged to utilize the services of 
expert witnesses. This testimony cannot be secured and can- 
not fairly be expected without compensating the witness for 
his time and service. Twenty-five dollars a day is a common 
rate for the government to pay for experts and is far less 
than the amounts that private litigants are constantly charged 
for their expert witnesses. Since in each of the communist 
prosecutions the government must establish communist his- 
tory, doctrine, practice, and its revolutionary tenets, it should 
be obvious that the testimony of experts on this subject is 
absolutely essential. Where, I should like to ask, could the 
government asap: obtain witnesses with better qualifica- 
tions to testify as experts on this subject than from the ranks 
of those who have personally held high official positions in 
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the top echelon of the Communist Party who have in the 
past acquired a working mastery of Marxism-Leninism in all 
its revolutionary aspects, who have personally attended the 
communist training schools, both as students and instructors, 
who have personally engaged in the conspiratorial activity with 
revolutionary goals. It is because of the extraordinary quali- 
fications of these witnesses that their testimony is so devas- 
tating to the communists and, I dare venture to state, it is 
because of their very effectiveness that they have become a 
target of abuse by certain elements in the press. 

Let me give you an example of how a former official of 
the Communist Party is actually utilized in the courts. This 
witness left the Communist Party in January 1950 after hav- 
ing served more than 20 years as a Party functionary es 
out its program. The enormous volume of recollection an 
of valuable detailed data which accumulates in the mind of 
any person who for 20 years has devoted himself to a well- 
organized highly disciplined conspiracy should be obvious. 
Following a period of disillusionment with the Party this 
witness resolved to do everything within his power to destroy 
the evil which he had come to recognize. He offered his 
cooperation to the FBI in the fall of 1950. For many, many 
months thereafter he was interviewed and re-interviewed over 
and over again concerning the whole of his life in the Com- 
munist Party which, as I say, extended over 20 years. Of 
course all of his statements were carefully checked and every 
means was utilized to verify by independent evidence the au- 
thenticity and reliability of what he had to say. 

In 1952, 1953, and 1954 this man was called to the wit- 
ness stand qualifying as an expert on the aims and doctrines 
of the Communist Party. He testified in no less than 9 Smith 
Act prosecutions, qualifying in each case in accordance with 
the settled principles of American jurisprudence. These trials 
took place in Los Angeles, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Seattle, New 
York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Detroit and Honolulu. Their 
duration in point of time was from four to nine months 
apiece. They resulted in the conviction of 61 important Com- 
munist Party officials. These convictions have been a devas- 
tating blow indeed to the leadership of the Communist Party. 
They have undermined the Party structure in this country; 
they have badly hampered its recruiting activity; they have 
exhausted its finances; and they have forced the remaining 
die-hard conspirators to take refuge underground with a con- 
— demolition of their activity. 

e witness to whom I refer was on the witness stand in 
each of these cases for from four to six weeks. In one case 
alone his cross-examination lasted more than four weeks. In 
addition to his appearance in court there were, of course, 
also long weeks and months of pre-trial conferences in the 
course of preparation. 

In addition to this activity this man has also been an im- 
portant and valuable witness in the extensive proceedings 
against the Communist Party itself before the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board and also in the proceedings before the 
same Board in connection with a ped of additional com- 
munist front organizations. That is not all, but it is a principal 
- of the activities of this man in the interest of al on 

half of the government during the past three years. For 
all that I have described and for more besides, he has been 
paid by the Department of Justice at the rate of $25.00 a 
day on those days only when his services were being utilized. 
And for this he is being called a “professional witness” as 
though it were a term of reproach, and the Department is 
denounced for utilizing “a paid informer”. 

Nothing, I submit, could be more unfair. Reason and 
common sense dictate that witnesses of this character cannot 
possibly be expected to devote their efforts to the service of 
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the government to this extent without being properly compen- 
sated. A man has to eat and so does his family and he cer- 
tainly can do little more than that at the rate the government 
has been paying him. 

The Department of Justice makes no apology for the for- 
mer communists that it has produced as witnesses for the 
government in Smith Act no other communist prosecutions. 
In advance in every case their testimony has been carefully 
checked and evaluated. In all instances they have been open 
to complete, severe, and extensive cross-examination by able 
counsel. We have been satisfied in the past and are satisfied 
now that with respect to the matters on which they were ex- 
amined in court they have in all instances testified truthfully 
and accurately. This judgment in the case of the witness who 
I have just discussed, who testified in nine trials, has been 
confirmed by the verdicts of 108 separate jurors, each of 
whom in the face of cross-examination has been convinced 
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to a moral certainty and beyond a reasonable doubt of this 
man’s truthfulness and credibility. We consider the Depart- 
ment of Justice would be failing in its duty if it refused to 
present these witnesses and we consider that they have well 
earned the tribute which was eloquently expressed by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, as follows: 

“The individual contributions of former members of the 
Communist Party to the security of our way of life are 
shining examples of people who have recognized their mis- 
takes and are doing all within their power to rectify them. 

“These people deserve the nation’s respect, and their 
neighbors’ fair-minded forgiveness for their past devotion 
to Communism. Their means of livelihood must be pro- 
tected, and loyal Americans must accept their sincere re- 
pentance as a return to the full scope of citizenship.” 


Some National Problems 


A TIME FOR PATIENCE AND FOREBEARANCE 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered at the Hall of Fame Dinner, Chicago, Illinois, June 24, 1954 


WOULD be remiss if I did not at once state to this 
| representative group of merchants that our magnificent 

distribution system has had a large part in the building 
the highest standard of living for a nation ever known to man- 
kind. 

I could observe that my life has been periodically spent re- 
sisting the wiles of merchants in a frantic effort to balance 
my budget. In other words, I have been compelled to restrict 
my standard of living below your beguilements. 

It is a privilege to be in company with General Wood and 
former Ambassador Joseph Kennedy who sponsor this 
occasion. 

My association with General Wood began in the First World 
War when he was Quartermaster General and I was Food 
Administrator. His friendship has continued over these 38 
years—in bad as well as good times. 

Mr. Kennedy and I served and fought alongside on the 
First Congressional Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, and he is today serving 
again on the present second commission. General Wood 
served on the task forces of the first commission, and is serv- 
ing again with the present Commission. 

The general and I have long been associated in the work 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America. He is a director, William E. 
Hall the president. I am the chairman. 

In this effort General Wood has given outstanding leader- 
ship to that organization in Chicago. And in this connection, 
I will tell you a secret-—Mr. Kennedy has just contributed 
$25,000 to this work in Boston. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERMENT 


Several of you who are present, are serving today on the 
task forces of the Commission on Organization of the Govern- 
ment. And several of you served on the task forces of the 
first Commission. 

The first Commission accomplished much in decreased cost 
and increased efficiency in the Departments. But that first 
Commission was restricted in making recommendations as to 
policies of the Government. This time the Congress enjoined 
us to cover this field. The law, however, contains a special 





reservation that we shall not apply our activities to the judiciary 
or the Congress. 

The previous Commission secured the removal of road- 
blocks, which held up internal reorganization of the depart- 
ments and agencies. Today the heads of the different agencies 
are each diligently placing their own houses in order. Our 
present Commission has therefore generally limited its activi- 
ties to matters involving more than one agency with their 
duplications and overlaps. Just as an indication, I may men- 
tion that 41 agencies of the Government deal with medical 
matters. Twelve of them deal with the weather. 

We are still in the study stage in the second Commission. 

Some 200 leading citizens are serving with us on 24 task 
forces or subcommittees. 

I am confident that the recommendations of this Commis- 
sion can show the way to balance the Federal budget and stop 
this spiral of inflation. That is provided we can overcome the 
roadblocks and are not forced into war. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


One of our rising national problems is juvenile delinquency. 
Some discussion of it is warranted here because not only 
General Wood and Mr. Kennedy and I have a joint interest 
in the Boys’ Clubs, but there are several of you who are also 
in this service. 

Of the many agencies in the country devoted to this problem 
of delinquency, the Boys’ Clubs have an important part. In 
this organization we are concerned with pavement boys—the 
boys in our slum areas whose only outlet after school and on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays is the streets. 

Over the whole country, we have over 380 of these clubs in 
252 communities with approximately 360,000 self-starting 
boys. 

These clubs are not a paper organization. They are as solid 
bricks and mortar as any man’s club and would today cost 
upward of $120 million to replace. In them we — con- 
structive joy, health, occupational, and moral guidance. ; 

Together with his sister, the boy is our most precious Ameri- 
can possession. The normal boy can seem to be a child of 
iniquity yet he makes a great nation. The whole world is new 
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to him. Therefore, he seeks adventure, discovery, and great 
undertakings. He must spend much time, if he is to expand, 
in the land of make-believe. 

This normal boy is endowed with a dynamic energy and an 
impelling desire to take exercise on all occasions. His primary 
instinct is to hunt in a pack and that multiplies his devices. 

But the normal boy has a primitive instinct and takes to 
competition and battle. In the days before our civilization be- 
came so perfect, he matched his wits with the birds, the bees, 
and the Esh. He cannot find battle with animal or plant life 
in zoos or parks. If he doesn’t content with nature, he is 
likely to take on contention with a policeman. 

The fine qualities of loyalty to the pack can be turned to 
sports where the spirit of fair play is the greatest moral force 
outside religious faith. Sport is not so good on the pavements. 
For here the pack turns to the gang. And here we make 
gangsters and feed jails. 

This Boys’ Club organization has proved one of the most 
effective preventions of delinquency—always excepting mother. 
Some years ago in a certain tough district in Chicago over 80 
percent of the boys in the district were in the hands of the 
police during the year. A few years after the completion of a 
club, the delinquency percentage dropped to 12 percent. 

As to physical benefits to the boys I might mention that the 
national rate of 4-F’s was over 30 percent in the last war. 
A canvass of 200,000 alumni of Boys’ Clubs showed only 414 
percent. And they fought and died bravely. 


Great editors, great musicians, great sculptors, and five 
major league baseball players were started in the channels 
of this organization. And today millions of boys from these 
clubs are solid patriotic citizen of our country. Due to the 
indefatigable efforts of General Wood and others in this 
work, Chicago slums are proportionately better served by the 
Boys’ Clubs than any other city in the country. For here there 
are 21 clubs with 11,000 boy members. 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHER FREE NATIONS 


But the American people are in far greater trouble than 
teen-age delinquency or reforms in our Federal establishment. 

I do not need to describe the center of world conspiracy 
from which our international dangers arise. And our difficul- 
ties are not limited to the Communists. They arise also from a 
lack of unity among the free nations in dealing with these 
difficulties. 

I have no intention of speaking upon specific foreign poli- 
cies. Our disunities with the Communists are easy enough to 
appreciate, but our relations with free nations require more 
understanding. To discuss these problems objectively will not 
make the cold war any hotter. And it may illustrate that this 
is a time for patience and forbearance. 

First. We must realize that there are wide differences in 
racial inheritances, economic and political objectives in each 
of the free nations. They come down from centuries. Also 
among them are age-old dislikes, and fears. 

Second. It must be realized that military alliance or peace- 
time collective action can endure only as long as there are 
common objectives and purposes among the participants. 

Third. Our people must realize that the interests, objec- 
tives, and policies of nations constantly shift with this rapidly 
changing scene. The last 9 years offer abundant proof of the 
rapidity of shifting national policies. In this short period, the 
policies of the United States have shifted, as witness our 
reversal of attitudes toward Russia, Germany, and Japan. 

Fourth. We must realize that the atomic bomb and the 
steady growth of Communist military strength have con- 
tributed to shift the policies of some of the free nations. 
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Fifth. We must realize that the Communist members of 
the United Nations have pen our hoped-for protection 
from military aggression through that organization, and that 
the United Nations is weakened in this major purpose by lack 
of full unity among the free nations. 

Sixth. Our people should realize that many of the free 
nations of the world, in despair of protection by the United 
Nations from major aggression, have been forced into a multi- 
tude of military alliances. There are also groups present today 
determined to maintain their neutrality in any major conflict. 

Seventh. We must realize that some of our military allies 
are faltering in the march. That hesitation again arises from 
shifting of interests and objectives with the changing scene 
in the world. 

Eighth. Our people should realize that with these alliances, 
groupings, and shiftings, the whole concept of preservation of 
peace by collective action against an aggressor through the 
United Nations has gone by the board—at least for the pres- 
ent. We are now in the presence of age-old balances of 
power, power politics, and ancient forms of diplomacy. 

Ninth. Our people must realize that in dealing with these 
gigantic problems of today we must have patience, tolerance, 
and understanding of these differences of interests and objec- 
tives of the free nations. 

Tenth. Through this terrible labyrinth our Government 
must pilot our foreign policies. We cannot expect miracles. 
Free men must hold to the right to disagree with any policy 
of the Government. But especially in foreign affairs support 
should be the watchword until issues of deep conscience arise, 
and moderation is a good watchword even then. 

Someone said the world is at the crossroads. My belief is 
that it is a cloverleaf junction. 

Eleventh. In appraising the forces in the world, we should 
not conclude that the United Nations should be abolished. 
It furnishes a place with electronic equipment where nations 
may discharge their batteries of the evil things which they 
think about each other in five languages all at once. 

But seriously, this institution has proved of value in pacific 
settlement of disputes among secondary nations. It has con- 
tributed to the spread of scientific knowledge, to philanthropic 
and public health measures. 

These activities form a tenuous road to more unity of free 
nations and we should cling to any hope they may provide. 

Twelfth. Above all, we cannot abandon the ideal that 
someday, somehow, unity for peace can be built in the world. 
Nor can we abandon the hope that some time the free nations 
who believe in God will mobilize against Red atheism and 
human slavery. 

If inside or outside of the United Nations the free nations 
could unite, they have many potent moral, spiritual, and even 
economic weapons at their disposal besides military alliances. 

Thirteenth. In these shifting shapes in the world, we must 
realize the vitality of a great spiritual force which we call 
nationalism. 


The fuzzy-minded intellectuals have sought to brand nation- 
alism as a sin against mankind. They seem to think that 
infamy is attached to the word “nationalist.” 

But that force in the world cannot be obscured by denuncia- 
tion of it as greed or selfishness—as it sometimes is. The 
spirit of nationalism springs from the deepest of human emo- 
tions. It rises from the yearning of men to be free of foreign 
domination, to govern themselves. It springs from a thousand 
rills of race, of history, of sacrifice, and pride in national 
achievement. 

Every nation has laid its dead upon the altar of its country. 
These died with their national flag before their eyes and their 
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national hymns upon their lips. The pride of race has swelled 
from their suffering and sacrifice. 

In our own country does not the word ‘America’ stir 
something deeper within us than mere geography? Does not 
the suffering and the sacrifice of our forbears who fought for 
our independence flash in our minds with every mention of 
that pe ? Was it not our independence which gave the most 
expansive release to the creative spirit of mankind in all his- 
tory? Was it not the release of intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom on this continent that gave the moral strength and the 
self-reliance which penetrated our plains and forests? 

Nationalism does not mean isolationism from the common 
interests of nations. We have ourselves proved that. Just as 
we have valued our own independence, we have fought for 
the independence of other peoples. 
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And equally do these emotions flow wide and deep in all 
free nations. Within them and their religious faith is their 
spiritual strength. It sustains their resolution against aggres- 
sion and domination. 


Nationalism cannot be abandoned if civilization is to last 
among free men. And we can have some hope that slumber- 
ing nationalism in the satellite countries will awaken to throw 
off the Moscow yoke as it has in Yugoslavia. 


Fourteenth. And from all this, our people realize that our 
own right arm plus some deterrents unhealthy to the aggres- 
sors are our major reliance for our defense. And these 
strengths are no weak reliance. With the magnificent officers 
and men in our defense establishments, with our genius and 
our productivity, we can defend ourselves. 


Benefits of the Free-Enterprise System 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF LIVING THE WORLD OVER 
By WILLIAM L. McGRATH, Industrialist, Cincinnati, Ohio; American Representative at the International Labor Conference 
Delivered at the International Labor Conference, Geneva Switzerland, July 8, 1954 


WAS much impressed by the emphasis which the Director 
I General, in his report, io upon technical assistance. 

As you know, the United States employers have from the 
beginning supported this phase of the program of the ILO— 
and it is in this field that we can perhaps be of the greatest 
help toward the primary objective of the ILO; namely, raising 
the standard of living the world over. 

We in the United States are very much aware of the fact 
that our culture has been transplanted from the many different 
countries in which the forebears of our population originated. 
In literature, art, music, religion and philosophy, we are, to a 
large extent, merely the inheritors of the ideas and traditions 
of our ancestors, who came from the four corners of the world 
to populate the United States. 

But meanwhile, we in our country have built up a civiliza- 
tion, a culture of our own, you might say, which has largely 
grown out of the benefits of technological development—a 
culture which has to do with mechanization, quantity produc- 
tion, development of mass markets, all of which has resulted 
in making available comforts and conveniences to larger and 
ever larger numbers of our people. 

While you might consider this development to be essentially 
materialistic, I say to you that it has improved the well-being 
of our people in countless nonmaterialistic respects. Our 
people as a consequence of their higher and higher standard 
of living, have more and more time and facilities available to 
them to engage in educational, recreational, and cultural pur- 
suits, which in turn contribute to greater and greater improve- 
ment in their physical and, more importantly, their spiritual 
well-being. 

I think, therefore, that we might define the objective of 
technological development as that of assuring better things 
to more people at lower cost. And this brings me back to the 
subject of the contribution which I think the United States, on 
the basis of its experience, may make on behalf of that 
objective. 

I want to explain to you today what we in the United States 
call the technique of ‘‘creating consumer demand’’—or, to use 
simpler words, getting more people to want to buy the things 
we make. 

Orders for the things we make mean production, payrolls, 
and a higher standards of living. 





How do you get more orders? 

There are, in the main, two groups of products. 

The first group consists of the things that people must have 
in order to live. Among there are food, clothing, and shelter. 

The second group consists of the things that people want, 
over and above the necessities of existence. 

In the United States the major share of our business and 
our employment is occupied with making things that people 
want, rather than what they actually have to have. We have 
learned that there is no limit to human desires, and that upon 
them can be built a limitless volume of production, jobs, and 
payrolls. 

This did not happen overnight. Originally the United States 
was an underdeveloped country. Less than 100 years ago a 
large share of our people still lived in one-room log cabins. 
What took place in our country since then can take place now 
in nations whose economy is today in transition from subsis- 
tence farming to inductrial production. 

What happened was, as we filled our basic needs and began 
to make the things that people wanted above their needs, that 
we begain to realize the benefits of operating under the free 
competitive system. 

Under this system, the company that gave the best values to 
the public kept its business, the company that failed to give 
good values lost its business. In our country there are no 
artificial restrictions which protect the high-cost producer. To 
survive he must lower his cost and improve his product; or if 
his product becomes obsolete, he must find a new one. Prog- 
ress in business is a result of giving more people more and 
better things in return for what they are paid for a day’s work. 

Competing companies strive to get business away from each 
other by offering a better product at a lower price. But price 
was only part of the story. How about purchasing power? We 
begain to realize that to gain broader markets it was not 
enough just to offer better values. We would also have to pay 
higher wages so that our people could afford to buy the things 
they helped to make. 

Thus, it is inherent in our system, under which freedom of 
competition makes monopolies well-nigh impossible, that 
greater productivity in selling things must go hand in hand 
with greater productivity in making things, and that, as owner- 
ship shares the fruits of higher productivity among its cus- 
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tomers and its employees (as well as itself), the — 
wer of all three economic groups is improved and the 
standard of living of the total population rises in the process. 

In the old days a manufacturer, making a certain product, 
built it the way he thought it ought to be built, found out 
what it cost to make it, added enough to his cost to represent 
a substantial profit, and thereby arrived at the price, and then 
set out to sell it. He sold whatever number would sell at 
that price. 

But how about the customers? How many were willing 
and able to buy at that price? And was it the kind of product 
they wanted ? 

Under the spur of competition, manufacturers in the United 
States awakened to the fact that it is the customer, not the 
manufacturer, who determines the market, and that the place 
to start is with the customer. 

Let’s assume, for example, that a company is going to bring 
out a new model of a motorized bicycle. 

As its first step, the company makes a survey to determine 
what sort of a motorized bicycle people prefer, and how much 
are they willing to pay for it. 

Out of this will be developed an estimate that if the com- 
pany will make a motorized bicycle of a certain general design, 
to sell within a certain price range, the annual sales volume 
will probably reach a certain figure. But just what is the right 
design and the right price? 

Here is where the arithmetic of volume comes into the pic- 
ture. Should the company figure on a large profit margin per 
sale, thereby raising the price and reducing sales volume? Or 
should it figure on a low profit margin, thereby reducing the 
price and increasing the sales volume? 

What we have learned in the United States is that highly 
satisfactory profits can be earned on low profit margins. You 
don’t make money, in a competitive economy, by keeping the 
price up and making a big margin of profit per unit of sale. 
You make more money by cutting your price to where you have 
a small margin of profit, but increasing your volume of sales. 
In short, the better you do for the customer, the better you do 
for yourself. 

I would like to back up that statement by just a few figures. 
In my own company—we make home heating furnaces and 
home cooling equipment—-our margin of net profit, last year, 
was less than 3 cents on each dollar of sales. The average 
annual net profit earned by industries in the United States over 
the last 10 years is less than 4 cents per dollar of sales. 

Now let’s go back to that motorized bicycle company. 

As a result of their market survey, they determine the price 
at which they are going to sell their product, and design a 
product on which they can make a modest profit margin at 
that price, provided they sell a large enough volume. Volume 
is imperative because costs are based upon quantity production. 

How big a volume must they sell, in a year, to make what 
they consider a fair profit? 

Let’s say the answer is 100,000 units. This figure then be- 
comes their sales quota for the year. They must sell 100,000 
units. How do they go about it? 

They do it by advertising, by merchandising, by selling. 

The job is that of making people want that motorized 
bicycle. The company has gotten the price down to where 
people are able to buy. 

This is what I mean by creating a market out of human 
desires—a market that means jobs and payrolls. 

Every day somebody invents something new or better, that 
people want. Can it be sold? The answer is probably “Yes,” 
if you can get the price down. Well, you can get the price 
down if you can create enough dusand so that you can use 
the techniques of volume production. 
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Take television as an example. When television first came 
out in the United States a set cost over $300. But merchandis- 
ing and advertising went to work on the public imagination 
until hundreds of thousands of people wanted television. That 
made possible mass production on a competitive basis. The 
result is that today you can get a better television set for 
about $175. When television sets cost $300 or more they made 
only a small number per year and the industry employed a 
meré handful of people. Today the industry manufactures 
about 3 million sets a year and employs nearly 400,000 people. 

That is an illustration of how persuading people to want 
something—something, mind you, that they didn’t really have 
to have—has added to productivity and employment as well 
as the standard of living. 

You may say that the United States has television because 
it is richer. I say that the United States is richer because it 
developed and sold television. It created a great industry out 
of an invention and human desires. 

Now the rest of the world is as prolific as the United States 
in inventions—in fact, Europe is ahead of the United States 
in many scientific discoveries. And people the world over have 
human desires. 

Can this principle of creating production and payrolls out 
of human desires be applied all over the world? I think it 
can by adapting to your circumstances the techniques which 
we have proved by experience in the United States. 

I am glad to report that a start has been made in this 
direction. 

Under the auspices of the United States Foreign Operation 
Administration, the Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement is recruiting teams of marketing executives—men 
who have gained such experience in their own businesses—to 
discuss the techniques of creating consumer demand with 
businessmen in other countries. 

Several of these teams have already participated in seminars 
on this subject in various Euro countries at the invitation 
and request of local long-established business organizations. 
It is significant that these marketing teams returned with the 
conviction that Europe has, within the borders of its various 
countries, markets whose potentials have barely been tapped. 

Nearly 100 management men from the United States have 
participated in the program of the Council for International 
Progress in Management, through more than 20 teams in 9 
countries. One interesting comment has been that, to repay 
its debt to Europe for the industrial revolution, the United 
States is now giving Europe the benefit of its discoveries in 
terms of today’s marketing revolution. 

You may say, “This idea of creating markets is all very 
well for the United States, but it couldn’t be done in my 
country.” 

While I appreciate that there may be countless obstacles of 
tradition and attitude to be surmounted, my belief is that a 
sincere reappraisal of your price, your wage, and your profit 
relationships, and a determined willingness to bring them into 
more equitable alinement for the general good, will generate 
results that will amaze you. May I respectfully call your 
attention to the fact that, in the United States, the workers in 
industry constitute the biggest market for its products. 

Once you can establish a market by making people want 
something you can furnish at a price they can pay, you have 
"ase productivity, higher payrolls, and a rising standard of 
iving. 

This method requires, however, three conditions for its 
successful operation : 

First. A competitive economy. 

Second. A sincere belief in the desirability of giving the 


consumer the most you can for his money. 
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Third. A conviction that employees are your best customers. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to state again, as I 
have in past years before this conference, that I think we can 
accomplish far more by the interchange of ideas than we can 
by the passing of conventions. Progress in the standard of 
living arises primarily from better employer-employee rela- 
tions, better production methods, better marketing methods, 
better utilization of new techniques, and above all, a fuller 
development of human understanding. None of these objec- 
tives can be achieved by legislation. Only when freemen of 
labor and management aggressively support the principles of 
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a free economy can we move forward to a bright future for 
everyone. 

It is my hope that all of us working together, knowing that 
we all have something to learn as well as something to pass 
on to others, will strive to maintain this organization not as 
an international parliament but as a world forum in which 
we can exchange our ideas to the mutual benefit of all of us. 
On the basis I consider the ILO one of the world’s greatest 
potential forces on behalf of improvement of the standard 
of living, mutual understanding among countries, and world 


peace. 


The Road to Peace 


LEARN TO LIVE TOGETHER OR PERISH TOGETHER 
By RALPH J. BUNCHE, Principal Director, Division of Trusteeship, United Nations 


Delivered to the National Education Association, 92nd Annual Convention, 
New York, New York, June 30, 1954 


T IS an honor and a very great pleasure to participate in 
the program of this 92nd Annual Convention of the 
National Education Association of the United States and 

to greet you who represent more than half a million members 
of one of the most vital if not the most vital of all the pro- 
fessions in the land. If you will pardon me for injecting a 
personal note, I would like to say that having started my 
career as a teacher and having spent fiteen years in the class- 
room, there is no company with which I experience more 
warm fellow-feeling than with teachers. I can truthfully say 
that those years in the academic fold were the most satisfying, 
rewarding and in many ways the most challenging of my 
working life, and I often feel a deep nostalgia for the pro- 
fession and longing to get back into teaching harness. I might 
add, though I need hardly say it to this audience, that the 
reward of the teacher, as I early dicovered had to be far more 
in spiritual and subjective than in material things. I gather, 
however, that since my teaching days there has been 
some progress even in this regard, although the teacher's 
monetary compensation can probably never be commensurate 
with the importance of the service rendered to the society. 

In the long view there can be scarcely any necessity more 
pressing in a democracy than the provision of an adequate 
corps of well qualified teachers for education at every level. 
This is the greatest insurance democracy can offer to the 
development and the future of its youth, and thus to its own 
perpetuation. It is seriously disturbung, therefore, to con- 
template teacher shortages, lagging in teacher recruitment and 
in replenishment of teacher supply. 

As we have developed on these shores the greatest democ- 
racy in human history, so have we developed the most impres- 
sive and, I believe, the most effective educational system in 
the world. The two clearly go hand in hand. Our American 
educational process has been geared not only to training the 
American citizen how to do but also how to understand—to 
know the reasons for things. Its general design, however un- 
certainly at times and places, has been to help us all learn 
how as good beings and good citizens, to lead the good life. As 
Aristotle observed, goodness and wisdom are inseparable. If 
democracy is to be dynamic and forward-reaching, as it must 
be to flourish, it must constantly exert every effort to insure 
that all of its citizens are as good and wise as possible, that 
they achieve the maximum development of their mental capac- 
ities, and that they acquire an intellectual grasp of the aims 


of life in a democratic society and the means of achieving 
them. 

It is of the very life blood of democracy that there be free- 
dom to seek the truth through knowledge. The inquiring 
mind, indeed the boldly inquiring mind, persistent intellectual 
curiosity, the testing of every thesis and dogma against fact 
and reason are the working tools of free men and of the 
democratic educational process. It will be fatal to our way of 
life, (and it is the best way of life ever devised for men and 
women who treasure freedom and dignity), should our edu- 
cational process ever become skackled by the bonds of con- 
formity of thought induced by fear, perverted by bigoted 
anti-intellectualism, or lose through intimidation its zest for 
knowledge and truth. 

The horizon of the good citizen—the good citizen must 
be informed and comprehending—in our society has vastly 
widened. It has become a world horizon. Our nation’s in- 
terest and responsibility have become world-wide in scope. 
The world has grown smaller through the miracles of modern 
transportation and communications. It grows even more inter- 
dependent though there are some who insist upon closing 
their eyes to the inevitable. Members of the family of nations 
must therefore, in their own interest, develop increasing 
mutual concern for the well-being of each other's peoples. 
Thus the field of responsible interest and active concern of the 
individual ctizen correspondingly widens. One must know so 
much more, be alert to and informed about so much more, to 
be a good citizen today than was required in those days not 
so far removed when the world beyond our borders seemed to 
be of only casual concern to us. Today all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans know this is no longer the case and can never again be 
the case. The struggle to preserve freedom against aggressive 
communism is world-embracing. The quest for peace and 
security is a universal concern. Our friends, our concepts of 
the rights and dignity and worth of the individual, our system 
of free enterprise, all that goes with our way of life, are in- 
timately related to and affected by daily events occurring in 
parts of the world formerly but no longer remote—in Korea, 
in Indo-China, in Africa. 

The times in which we live—times which are dominated by 
the stark realization of the incalculable destructive power of 
the weapons of fission and fusion—are worrisome, tense and 
dangerous. I would not for a monent minimize the insecurity 
and the danger. There seems to be no limit to the destructive 
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possibilities of the weapons which the genius of man can now 
devise. Indeed, it becomes increasingly difficult for the human 
mind to grasp the frightful magnitude of the destructive po- 
tential of modern devices of war. In consequence, war can no 
longer be regarded, as in the past, as another tragic chapter 
in human history. Now war might well be the final chapter 
in the history of the civilization which mankind has so labori- 
ously cultivated over the centuries. 


But to view the hydrogen bomb as signalling the end of the 
world serves only to induce panic and to nourish the ambi- 
tions of the reckless ones who seek power through exploita- 
tion of fear. In the calm view, the new weapons are the logi- 
cal end of the concept of total war in this scientific age. If 
reason prevails, the hydrogen bomb may yet ye to be the 
decisive deterrent to war as peoples the world over increas- 
ingly realize that another world war and the survival of civili- 
zation ate irreconcilable. 

Despite all anxiety there is a great and exciting chal- 
lenge in these days—to governments, peoples and individuals. 


I hold steadfastly to a reasoned and, I believe, reasonable 
optimism. For I am convinced that the future is by no means 
hopeless if we refuse to surrender to despair and defeatism; if 
we do not lose faith in ourselves, in our fellow-men and in 
our way of life; and if each citizen has a true appreciation of 
the vital role of the individual in the unfolding of events, 
domestic and international, and cultivates the will to make the 
indispensable contribution which each of us in our daily 
living can make toward ensuring a future for ourselves and 
all humanity in which peace, freedom, human dignity and 
moral values will be secure. 

Too many of us, I fear, are today inclined to sit back in 
resignation and assume that the determination of the future 
of the world is something beyond our influence if not our ken, 
and that there is little we can do other than to anxiously 
wait and see what the statesmen and the diplomats may achieve 
in our behalf. Civilization and progress would not have come 
to this continent had our forbears adopted such attitudes when 
confronted with formidable dangers. They faced danger and 
uncertain future with individual initiative, resolution and 
limitless courage. We could do with more of the sturdy stuff 
that carried the pioneers across this land—their indomitable,, 
fearless spirit, their stout hearts, and above all, their confi- 
dence in themselves and in each other. 


Resignation, despair and indifference are certainly costly 
and would prove to be fatal attitudes in contemporary times. 
The individual citizen has a highly responsible role to play 
in the shaping of international as well as of domestic history. 
Building a better world, digging out the roots of war, laying 
secure foundations for peace, must depend in the final analysis 
on the attitudes and efforts of people. The structure must rest 
on the shoulders of each of us and can be no more solid and 
sturdy than we the citizenry prove to be alert, informed and 
determined, and above all, understanding of each other. 


The freedom which through our history has been so hard 
won can be preserved against the sinister onslaughts of total- 
itarianism for ourselves and for all other peoples in the world 
who cherish it only if the citizens of America are prepared 
to pay the cost and make the sacrifices required. This involves 
much more than providing the fighting men for the armed 
forces and reluctantly paying taxes. Under our democratic sys- 
tem, which is responsive to the will of the people, the nation 
and our government can be strong only if our people are strong 
in their unity, their comprehension of world events and forces, 
their understanding and tolerance to other peoples even 
though their ways and views may differ from our own, their 
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patience and emotional restraint, their devotion to our tradi- 
tional ideals, and their determiniation to protect our way of 
life from all attacks upon it, whether from within or without. 


It follows, therefore, that in these perilous times every ef- 
fort in every American community—in the schools, churches 
and organizations and in the homes—to bind our people more 
closely together, to promote understanding of all peoples, to 
make our democracy work better for all Americans irrespective 
of creed or race, strengthens the nation, elevates its inter- 
national prestige, and reinforces the causes of peace and free- 
dom in the world. In truth, every time any one of us finds 
his heart big enough to accept and treat his neighbour as a 
brother, an important contribution is made toward a better, 
a freer and a more peaceful world. 

In passing, it may be said that there would appear to be 
cause these days for some special concern on the subject of 
unity. Divisive forces are at work in the society, emotions are 
played upon, fear is sown, increasingly we become suspicious 
of each other, harsh accusations are hurled back and forth. 
All of this in my humble view, can only serve to disrupt and 
seriously weaken us at the very moment-indeed, the most 
crucial moment in our entire history when our maximum 
strength, unity and self-confidence are imperatively demanded. 


There is a facet of our strength as a people which, I be- 
lieve, is too little emphasized and recognized. Throughout the 
world, and even among ourselves, we Americans are noted 
for our material strength and our materialistic ways. That our 
material resources are vast, that we are materialistic-minded, 
that we love machines and gadgets, is undoubted. But what of 
our rich spiritual resources which in fact are our greatest? 
For behind our spectacular material development, behind our 
matchless assembly lines, our ingenious machines, the boun- 
teous harvests of our rich soil and vast fields, our tremendous 
overall wealth, is the simple but deep spiritual quality of the 
American people. Here, I think, is to be found the true dyna- 
mic of our society and the seed-soil of our remarkable growth. 


For the American people are a people who are humble be- 
fore their Marker, who have deep reservoirs of faith, who 
believe in each other and in the essential goodness of man, who 
stand for fair play and justice, who live by the moral law. 

These are qualities of strength that transcend all material 
things, even the hydrogen bomb, and will ensure the success 
of our leadership and the preservation in the world of those 
principles of freedom and justice which we hold more dear 
than life itself. 


It is our spiritual strength and our hard sense upon which 
we must rely to combat the cynicism which begins to run 
rampent in the society, resulting in a deterioration of moral 
values, a disregard for truth and principle, and a resignation 
to the inevitability of the catastrophe of war. This cynicism, 
which corrupts and corrodes our moral strength, can be count- 
ered only as we have firm faith in ourselves, in the essential 
worth and goodness of man, in our national destiny, and in 
the Supreme Being. 


The general insecurity and anxiety of the times, which are 
exploited by the cynics both amateur and professional—and 
amongst us these days there are far too many of both varie- 
ties—have caused many well-meaning people to find questions 
in their minds about the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
United Nations, if not the entire effort toward international 
cooperation and collective security. There has been much dis- 
illusionment about the United Nations, not without some 
justification. For it has weaknesses and has suffered failures. 
But what alternative is there? What course of action might 
better serve peace and human advancement? Since peoples and 
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nations have serious differences is there any surer means of 
resolving them than to bring the conflicting nations together in 
the effort to bridge the gaps between them by full and frank 
discussion? It is often said in critisism that there is too much 
talking at the United Nations. Perhaps so, but nevertheless we 
believe, and I hold rightly, that endless talking, no matter how 
aggravating, is far better than ever a little shooting. And 
experience has convincingly demonstrated that so long as 
nations can be kept talking at the Council tables about their 
differences there is always the possibility that the attempt to 
shoot those differences out can be stopped or averted. 

It is never easy. But it should never be assumed that 
peace can be won. easily or — It is enough, it seems 
to me, if it can be won honorably and without sacrifice of 
principle. 

In my view, despite all its faults there is today no greater 
force for social justice and understanding among peoples 
throughout the world, and therefore for peace, than the 
United Nations, nor has there ever been. From its very 
beginning, the United Nations recognized that secure peace 
in the world required an effort far wider and deeper than 
preventing and stopping specific wars. Secure peace is a 
matter of digging out the political, economic and socia 
roots of war; of building firm political, economic and psy- 
chological foundations; of reaching the hearts and minds 
of people; of cultivating peoples’ understanding of each 
other and their mutual trust and regard; of dissipating fears 
and suspicions and bigotries in the relations among nations 
and peoples; of promoting mankind’s continual progress to- 
ward a more abundant and a more just life for all. 


Day in and day out the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in alliance with it, are directing their limited 
resources toward these ends in the vital interest of all of 4s. 
Progress in many directions is excruciatingly slow; these are 
tremendous tasks and the obstacles often appear insurmount- 
able; there are frustrations and failures; but progress, even 
in the turbulence of the sharply divided = world, 
has been and is being made and, I feel confident, will con- 
tinue to be made. 

You have heard very much about the United Nations this 
week and there is probably very little about it that has 
been left unsaid. It will suffice, therefore, only to under 
score a few points on which there is too often misunder- 
standing. 

First, there are those who fear or who claim to fear that 

the United Nations is too strong. There are many more, I 
believe, who fear it is too weak. 
_ To the former it is necessary to say only that the United 
Nations is a voluntary association of fully independent na- 
tions; its Charter is a treaty between sovereign national 
governments; the decisions of the United Nations have 
authority only insofar as they represent the consensus of 
world opinion, that “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind” to which our own Declaration of Independence refers. 
This, however, is a force and an authority which should not 
be underestimated. The United Nations cannot draft a 
soldier or command one unless a sovereign nation volun- 
tarily provides him, as in Korea; cannot assess a sou in 
taxes; cannot pass a law. Still, solely on the basis of its 
moral authority, the United Nations has scored many achieve- 
ments, exercises great influence, has restrained and con- 
trolled many conflict situations, and in Korea has been re- 
sponsible for the first collective intervention to repulse ag- 
gression in history. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Secondly, the United Nations is not a “world govern- 
ment,” or a government or supra-national authority in any 
sense. There is in the minds of many, a persistent mental 
image of the UN as a government possibly because its 
Charter is regarded as similar to a written constitution and 
its organs appear to debate and vote in the manner of legis- 
latures. But in fact and in practical operation the United 
Nations has no legislative or executive authority. It adopts 
resolutions, not laws; it issues recommendations, not de- 
crees. Its Charter is not a constitution in any traditional 
sense, but rather a statement of goals and principles to guide 
the conduct of the nations voluntarily associated in it in 
international affairs. 

Thirdly, the United Nations represents a world com- 
munity which thus far, at least, is only in embryo. It is the 
response to the compelling need for an unceasing, organized 
effort towards the creation of such a community based on 
law. In recognition of this fact, President Eisenhower has 
described the United Nations as a “sheer necessity’’ and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill has said of it: “The vast 
majority of all the peoples, wherever they may dwell, de- 
sire above all things to earn their daily bread in peace. 
To establish conditions under which they can do this, and 
to provide deterrents against aggression, are duties con- 
fided by the heart’s desire to the United Nations. Our 
first duty is to aid this instrument loyally and faithfully in 
its task.” 

I think it incontrovertible that if we did not already have 
the United Nations in these desperate times the world would 
urgently set about to create it as its chief means of self- 
preservation. 

Fourthly, it is ironical, to say the least, that the United 
Nations should be regarded as a “problem”, since it is 
strongly endorsed by President Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration as it was by the previous administration, since the 
United States is a leading and very active member of the 
Organization, and since the United Nations continues to 
be a corner stone of American foreign policy. But unfor- 
tunately, many of us, and teachers especially, become pain- 
fully aware that in the minds of some of our fellow-citizens 
the United Nations and its affiliated Specialized Agencies, is 
not only a problem, it is a highly controversial subject which 
teachers should shun in the classroom, unless, I presume, 
they denounce it. That this should be so with regard to 
the United Nations which only nine years ago was dedicated 
on these American shores with such great enthusiasm to 
the unchallengeable ends of world peace and human advance- 
ment is a tragic expression of the confusion, fear and ram- 
pant cynicism of the times in which we live. 

My confidence and hope in the ability of the United Na- 
tions to succeed in its historic mission of peace, which must 
depend so fundamentally on the spirit and attitudes of 
peoples as expressed through their governments, is fortified 
by my knowledge that people can bow to reason, have big 
hearts, nurture a deep concern for each other’s welfare, and 
though widely diversified in origin develop fellow-feeling. 
I have seen too many evidences of man’s capacity for good 
deeds to be pessimistic on this count. 

For example, I have spent much time in the troubled 
near east where the Palestine issue has stirred emotions and 
animositis mightily. 

Even in the frightening atmosphere of 1947-49, when 
Arab and Jew were locked in grim warfare, I witnessed many 
evidences of man’s innate ability to be compassionate to- 
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ward his fellow-man. I have seen Jewish doctors and 
nurses of the Hedassah Hospital in Jerusalem attend Arab 
ients in that hospital with most tender solicitude. I have 
seen, in 1948, in the midst of the war, Arab Legion troops 
lining the road between Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, daily watch 
unarmed convoys of indispensable food and medical sup- 
lies for the beleaguered civilian Jews of Jerusalem pass 
through their lines, unmolested. I have seen in the Hotel 
dos Roses at Rhodes the head of the Israeli Delegation, 
sharing, in deep compassion, the sorrow of the Arab Dele- 
gate at the word he had just received of the loss of his 
entire family in Jordan in a tragic accident at his home. 
as I walked into the Arab’s room to express my own sor- 
row, I saw there in silent mourning, not an Arab and a 
Jew, but only two sorrowful men, who though enemies yes- 
terday were bound together today in a warm bond of human 
brotherhood by the stark tragedy which had befallen one 
of them. I have seen, at Christmas time, Arab and Israeli 
commanders open their tense military lines in order that 
Christian civilians might pass through to worship at Beth- 
lehem. 

In this age of increasing cynicism it is always warming 
and reassuring to have one’s faith in people reinforced by 
concrete examples of human goodwill. 

People managing to live together, to respect each other, 
and to help each other along is the fundamental lesson which 
mankind everywhere must somehow learn if world peace 
and progress are to be assured. If all too slowly, the les- 
son, I think, is being learned. The cultural gulfs between 
continents are being gradually narrowed. At the United 
Nations, the common denominator of all people is not 
infrequently found, the universal language of human aspira- 
tion toward peace, freedom and the better life is constantly 
spoken and becomes more widely understood. The dif- 
ferences are great and the process is not rapid. Granted 
the fierce emotions, the political and other difficulties, the 
way must and I believe with patience and persistence may 
well be found to bridge the gaps between populations now 
unfriendly—as, for example, Arab and Jew in the Near 
East, the peoples of Indo-China, of Korea north and south, 
of West and East. 

There may never be perfection in the relations among 
people or in the operation of the mechanisms of democracy. 
But in democracy the gap between ideal and practice must 
be constantly narrowed. For democracy, to prosper, or even 
to live, must ever be dynamic. It must move forward to- 
ward the goals of greater freedom, better life, fuller dignity 
for the people it serves. Any backward step, any encroach- 
ment upon the rights of democracy’s citizens, any violation 
of the dignity of the individual, any retreat in the well-being 
of the people, strikes at the virility of the ideal and retards 
the course of human progress. 

We in America not only have democracy, but we have 
built it on unique foundations—a union of peoples more 
diversified in origin than any other society has ever known. 

From the beginning of our history, we have been diversi- 
fied, culturally and racially. It has been a great human ex- 
periment which has been launched and conducted on our 
American shores and plains—perhaps the greatest and most 
challenging in the hictory of human society. We have set 
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out here to demonstrate that peoples of all racial strains, 
of all colors, creeds and cultures, of widely varying back- 
ground, can be accepted as equals, can learn to live and 
work and play together and become a firm unity by the 
force and attraction of noble ideals mutually shared—the 
digntiy and worth of the individual, the equality of all men, 
and the conception of the state as the democratic expression 
and the servant of free men and women. We have made 
remarkable progress along that course and have developed 
our great national strength and unity on that solid founda- 
tion. We are still building, still perfecting our democracy, 
and in some aspects of our life at a greatly accelerated pace. 
In the field of race relations, for example, there has been 
more progress in the last decade than in all the years before. 
As I travel about I see the signs of it everywhere. 

The recent unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
against segregation in the public schools marks a momentous 
forward step in the onward march of democracy. Our 
churches, too, are moving forward on the race-relations front, 
although it continues ironical that between 10 and 1 on 
Sunday mornings democracy in worship is so little observed 
in all of our communities. 

In the course of our great experiment, we have learned 
that it is not necessary to eradicate differences, to achieve a 
single human pattern, in order to enjoy democracy or to 
attain national unity. Rather, we have found that it is only 
necessary for people to change their attitudes and supersti- 
tions about differences, and that this can be done and is 
being done. Indeed, we know that differences of race, reli- 
gion and culture actually enrich the society. 

There is nothing, surely, in the entire realm of human 
activity so inspired or inspiring as free men of all races and 
religions bound together by the stimulus of common inter- 
ests, objectives and ideals. 

The vision of a world in which all peoples will live 
together in peace and brotherhood may be far from realiza- 
tion, but it remains the noblest ideal of human existence. 
It is the ideal of all the great religions. It is the ideal 
which the United Nations embraces. Today it assumes a 
significance more imperative than ever known. For the 
instruments of destruction now available to war make of 
mankind's ability to approach this ideal in his day to day 
relationships the decisive challenge. It is a blunt challenge 
—learn to live together or perish together. 

Let me repeat—in meeting this challenge, and it can be 
met, the individual bears a crucial responsibility. It is, 
after all, in the understanding, the attitudes, the enlightened 
self-interest of the peoples of the world that the riddle of 
the future is locked. As we have hope, as we maintain 
faith and confidence in ourselves and in our fellow men, 
as we heed reason and live by the good that is in our hearts, 
we contribute mightily to that security of the future, that 
peaceful and better world, toward which all mankind as- 

pires. 

The surest beacon, always, is good will among men. 
Here lies the sole road to peace on earth. May we travel 
along it with sure faith and confidence. 

Those who are privileged to teach the young can do much 
to ensure that this road will be travelled. But only if 
teachers are kept free, unregimented and unafraid. 
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faith both in education and in democracy. More par- 

ticularly, I wish to assert my profound belief in the 
complete and perfect compatibility of the two. If my remarks 
are to be construed as an attack, that attack is directed simply 
against the insidious argument that schools and colleges to be 
democratic must lower their intellectual standards, abandon 
the ideal of disciplined intellectual training for all students, 
and substitute in its place some vaguely defined activities 
purporting to advance “Life adjustment.” 

Nothing I have said in previous writings, and nothing I 
shall say this afernoon, can properly be taken as a criticism of 
those educators who have remained faithful to the concept of 
the school as a place of thorough, systematic, and disciplined 
intellectual training. Hundreds of thousand of the best of our 
classroom teachers are carrying out their tasks under the in- 
spiration of this ideal. Thousands of school administrators 
are maintaining in their communities public schools of high 
intellectual purpose and sound academic standards. Scores— 
perhaps hundreds—of professors of education are laboring to 
implant a respect for scholarship and science in the minds of 
the future teachers committed to their charge. To these men 
and women the nation is forever indebted. My earnest desire 
is to strengthen and encourage them, and to mobilize support 
for them in their effort to halt the retreat from learning in 
our public schools. 

What I mean by a retreat from learning is illustrated by a 
statement made in all seriousness to a conference like the pre- 
sent one, by a supposedly responsible junior-high-school prin- 
cipal: 

Through the years we've built a sort of halo around read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. We've said they were for every- 
body .. . rich and poor, brilliant and not-so-mentally 
endowed, ones who liked them and those who failed to go 
for them... .. 

The Three R’s for All Children, and All Children for 
the Three R’s! 

That was it. 

We've made some progress in getting rid of that slogan. 
. . . When we come to the realization that not every child 
has to read, figure, write and spell . . . , then we shall be 
on the road to improving the junior high cirriculum. 

Between this day and that a lot of selling must take place. 
But it’s coming. We shall some day accept the thought that 
it is just illogical to assume that every boy must be able to 
read as it is that each one must be able to perform on a 
violin. .... 

When adults finally realize that fact, everyone will be 
happier . . . and schools will be nicer places in which to 
live. . . 

If and when we are able to convince a few folks that 
mastery of reading, writing, and arithemtic is not the one 
road leading to happy, successful living, the next step is to 
cut down the amount of time and attention devoted to these 
area in junior-high-school courses. 

This is a single utterance of course, but it is not an isolated 
or unimportant utterance. These words were the heart of a 
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formal paper read to a meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. They were published in its 
official Bulletin. Though the editor of that Bulletin has seen 
fit to turn over no less than forty-nine of its pages to vitriolic 
personal attacks upon me for upholding the ideal of dis- 
pam intellectual training in the schools, not a whis 

of dissent has he ever published with respect to the article I 
have just quoved. The author of it, moreover, has never suf- 
fered the slightest loss of professional standing as a con- 
sequence of his brave new doctrine, but has apparently made 
his academic fortune because of it. Can any serious observer 
mistake the direction of the prevailing winds in the land of 
the professional educationists ? 

The direction in which we are moving is the all-important 
question. That question, simply put, is whether the tendency 
of our public schools is toward greater emphasis upon the 
fundamental intellectual disciplines, organized as they are in 
the mature world of science and learning, or whether the 
tendency is toward a lessened emphasis upon these disciplines 
in the school program as a whole and a diminished belief in 
the importance of presenting them in systematic form to all 
students. My own experience as a teacher and my own reading 
of the most publicized curricular proposals of professional 
educationists convince me that the latter is the direction in 
which we have been moving for a quarter of a century at the 
very least. I fail to see how any careful observer can possibly 
reach an opposite conclusion. 

The question of direction, let me repeat, is the crucial one. 
An anti-intellectual philosophy is not rendered innocuous and 
immune to criticism merely because it has not yet brought into 
full force and universal effect. When teachers and adminis- 
trators are being indoctrinated in such a philosophy—as vast 
numbers of them are being—it is only a question of time until 
the devastating effects become apparent throughout the school 
system as a whole, and not in scattered instances as, thank 
God, is the case at present. 

The sentimental rhetoric in which these new curricular 
proposals are swathed should not mislead the public into 
supposing that their direction is toward democracy in educa- 
tion. On the contrary, they constitute a concealed, but none- 
theless complete, repudiation of intellectual and educational 
democracy. They throw down the “‘single educational ladder” 
that we have tried to construct, and they substitute for it the 
ancient, anti-democratic program of offering intellectual train- 
ing to a select few and mere “life adjustment” to the many. 
These curricular proposals rehabilitate the doctrine that the 
founders of our public school system rejected, namely the 
idea “that this or that man should have an extensive education ; 
but that another, who occupies a lower place in society, needs 
only a narrow one; that the governor of a state requires a 
thorough education, while the humble mechanic has need only 
to study his last and his leather.” 

I am not seeking to minimize the difficulty of giving to the 
children of all the people the intellectual and cultural back- 
ground that belonged in the past only to those brought up in 
surroundings of opulence, leisure, and privilege. I am simply 
asserting that to do this was precisely the task which a demo- 


* University of Illinois Press, 1953. 
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cratic educational system was created to perform. Students of 
pedagogy are on the right track when they seek to develop 
more effective methods of giving instruction in the recognized 
intellectual disciplines, that is, when they seek to adapt the 
teaching of these disciplines to students who bring more 
limited background from the home and whose speed of learn- 
ing is slower. But when, instead of attempting to solve these 
problems, educationists undertake to tamper with the funda- 
mental curriculum and to foster new programs in which sound 
learning is replaced by trivia connected with the “felt needs” 
of children, then they are betraying education and democracy at 
one and the same time. 

Certain intellectual disciplines are fundamental in educa- 
tion because they are re wat in mature contemporary 
life. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are indispensable 
studies in the elementary school because no intellectual life 
worthy of the name is possible without these particular skills. 
Science, mathematics, history, English, and foreign languages 
are essentials of the high-school curriculum because contem- 
porary intellectual life has been built upon a foundation of 
these particular disciplines. It is not tradition—as sometimes 
falsely alleged—but a realistic appraisal of the modern world, 
which points out these disciplines as fundamental. The dis- 
ciplines that I have specified did not achieve their position in 
the curriculum in the long-distant past. They achieved it as a 
result of the most searching, critical, realistic, and responsible 
re-examination of the curriculum that has ever taken place in 
human history—are re-examination that occupied most of the 
nineteenth century. The end result was a curriculum that was 
thoughtfully attuned to the needs of modern life and also 
flexible enough to take care of future changes therein. The 
idea that the twentieth century should carry out an even more 
extensive and rapid series of curricular alterations is a fallacy 
that reflects a complete misreading of the educational history 
of modern times. 

The vast alteration of the curriculum that occurred in the 
nineteenth century was not primarily a response to the changes 
in intellectual life that occurred within the limits of that cen- 
tury. It was an adjustment to intellectual and social develop- 
ments that had been in process for several centuries all told. 
The schools were catching up with the scientific advances of 
the nineteenth century, of course, but more important was 
the fact that they were catching up with the implications of 
the scientific revolution that began at least as early as the 
seventeenth century. They were assimilating the anti-theologi- 
cal, rationalistic spirit of the eighteenth century. but they were 
also adjusting themselves to the profound modifications of 
social attitude—particularly the increasing materialism and the 
break-down of rigid class distinctions—that began with the 
waning of the middle ages. In their acceptance of modern 
languages, literatures, and history, they were not so much 
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bringing the nineteenth century into the classroom as taking 
belated account of the cultural nationalism that had been 
gathering strength ever since the rise of vernacular literatures 
and the creation of national states a half millennium earlier. 


As a result of this great nineteenth-century transformation 
of education, our own generation started off in possession of 
a curriculum that had been brought completely up to date, 
that had been arrived at by responsible co-operation among 
all parts of the learned and educational world, that had been 
tested by experience and controversy, and that had won the 
thoughtful approbation of the public at large. 


It is difficult to believe that any intelligent man, realistically 
examining the world of the mid-twentieth century, could deny 
the relevance to modern life of the five great disciplines which 
the leaders of raodern intellectual life had agree, are funda- 
mental. Science is clearly one of mankind’s central interests 
today, even more than in the nineteenth century. Mathematics 
underlies not only science but the increasing host of other 
modern activities that make use of quantitative data and re- 
quire statistical and mathematical controls. History is a dis- 
cipline perculiarly relevant to a rapidly changing world, for 
the nature of change is one of its paramount concerns. Com- 
mand of his own language and of the literature written therein 
is one of the indisputable marks of the educated man. And 
among nations that must either hang together or, most as- 
suredly, hang separately, knowledge of one another's langu- 
ages is clearly essential to intelligent and effective citizenship. 


If we are making these things indisputably central in the 
public-school program of every child, then we are doing our 
duty as educators. If we are de-emphasizing these things—as 
the statistics of high-school enrollment by subject show that 
we are—then we are failing in our duty. If we are allowing 
these fundamentals to be pushed aside so that schools can 
render a multitude of social services to the community, then 
we may es be angels of mercy but we have ceased to be 
angels of light. We may make schools ‘‘nicer places in which 
to live,” but we are dooming our children and our nation to 
intellectual mediocrity and intellectual sterility. 


Mediocrity is not an essential characteristic of democratic 
education. Those who assert that public opinion will not sup- 
port rigorous intellectual discipline and high cu'tural purposes 
in the public schools are libelling the American people. The 
latter have often obliged to accept mediocrity; they have never 
deliberately chosen it. Wherever educational mediocrity exists, 
we in the schools and colleges must bear the blame. Our duty 
has always been clear: to use the resources placed in our hands 
to raise, constantly and unmistakably, the intellectual level of 
American life, and to prove that democratic schools can be as 
sound and as enlightened and as rigorous in their learing as 
the schools of any society on earth. 


Freedom of Teaching 


IN THE PRESENT AGE OF FEAR AND ANXIETY 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
Delivered at the National Education Association 92nd Annual Convention, New York, New York, July 1, 1954 


Arnold J. Toynbee’s phrase, we live in a “time 
of troubles.” We face the possibility of an atomic 
war which might destroy human civilization. We face the 
possibility of world conquest by a ruthless and unscrupulous 
despotism of limitless ambitions fraudulently carrying the ban- 


\ ’ JE DO live in an age of fear and anxiety. To use 


ners of peace, democracy, and liberation of peoples—Commu- 
nism or Bolshevism. We face the possibility of the triumph 
in our own land of liberty of some form of native totali- 
tarianism fraudulently carrying the banners of patriotism and 
defender of “the American way of life.” And the present 
“time of troubles’ may be distinguished from its predeces- 
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sors which have visited all earlier societies of men by the 
fact that practically the entire human race is involved. 

In the autumn of 1938, following the signing of the 
Munich Pact, Anne O'Hare McCormick, one of the wisest 
and most perceptive of our journalists, observed in her column 
in the New York Times that “all of those things happening 
in the world that could not happen.” Mrs. McCormick of 
course knew that things don’t happen that can’t happen. Ob- 
viously what she meant was that many things were happening 
which could not have happened if our basic premises and 
assumptions about the world had been sound. She was also 
saying that we live in an age marked by changes which in- 
volve the very foundations of civilization and of the relations 
of classes, nations, and peoples. 

Since the opening of the present century we have seen 
many things happen at home and abroad that simply could 
not happen. When the Kaiser marched into Belgium in 
1914 our participation in the conflict was impossible. The 
triumph ms Bolshevism and the growth of the Soviet state 
to the stature of a great industrial power within a single 
generation were impossible. The swift rise of Hitler, with 
his barbarous doctrines, to power in the most literate great 
country of the world was impossible. The practical anni- 
hilation of the Jewish people wherever the swastika ruled 
was impossible. The oo gs agg of the Soviet system of 
calculated torture, forced labor and slavery for millions 
i millions of political dissenters, or persons suspected 
of political dissent, was impossible. The successful attack 
on Pearl Harbor and the conquest of the Indies by an ori- 
ental ~~ but recently emerged from feudalism was im- 
possible. The movement of the center of industrial power 
from western Europe to Russia and the United States was 
impossible. The disintegration of the great colonial empires 
and the rise of colored peoples to challenge the supremacy 
of Europe and America were impossible. The practical an- 
nihilation of distance and the reduction of the earth to the 
dimensions of a little neighborhood was impossible. The 
creation of a vast new arsenal of atomic weapons and other 
lethal machines capable of fantastic destruction was im- 
possible. The great depression that hit us in 1929 and threw 
twelve to fifteen million men and women out of work was 
impossible. The participation of well-educated and even 
privileged Americans in espionage in the interests of an 
aggressive totaltarian state dedicated to the overthrow of 
free institutions throughout the world was impossible. The 
rise of McCarthyism with its subversion of ancient rights 
and its appeal to all that is worst in our political tradition 
was impossible. Yes, we do indeed live in a “time of troub- 
les.” The fact is that as a people our minds were never 
ong to live in the twentieth century. And who would 

so bold as to say that we shall not see many more things 
happen in the coming decades that cannot happen? 

In this situation, a situation which will probably be with 
us for years and even decades, the maintenance of intellectual 
freedom in the schools is both more difficult and more im- 
portant than in other times. It is more difficult because 
such a situation breeds fear and anxiety and fear and anxiety in 
any human group tend to breed conformity and intolerance 
of the inventive mind. It is more important because knowledge, 
understanding, and critical thought on the part of all of our 
people are necessary to the preservation of our basic values as 
we are confronted with the task of making the great decisions 
of domestic and foreign policy from which we cannot escape. 
Our difficulties today certainly arise in part out of our igno- 
rance. Moreover, the old aphorism that “when things get 
hot is the time to keep cool” is directly applicable today. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. The problem 
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of freedom of teaching assumes its most critical form in 
the — mind in relation to the question of the right of 
a member of the Communist Party to teach in the schools. 
In considering this question we should remember that some 
of our most precious values are at stake. We should re- 
member further that there are sharp differences in convic- 
tion among persons whose intellectual integrity and devo- 
tion to human liberty cannot be doubted. We should re- 
member too that the teachers of America, as a body, are 
every bit as loyal to our democracy as any segment of the 
population. The number of Party members in the profes- 
sion probably never exceeded fifteen hundred. 

The issue should be approached with all soberness and 
in the light of fact. In my opinion the subject is best illu- 
minated by formulating and answering the following five 
questions. First, what is academic freedom? Second, what 
is the Communist Party? Third, what is the obligation of 
the Party member with respect to Party Doctrine and policy? 
Fourth, what conclusions should we draw from the answers 
to these questions regarding the fitness of a Communist Party 
member to teach in our schools? Fifth, and last, what 
should be our program of action? 

First the tradition of academic freedom is one of the 
most glorious achievements of Western man. It is an au- 
thentic expression of the Humanistic spirit which proclaims 
a militant faith in the powers of the mind, guards with 
utcer devotion caneunielt inquiry into all realms of expe- 
rience, and builds the moral and theoretical foundations of 
both political and intellectual liberty. Launched on its 
course — by the ancient Athenians, this tradition has 
always led a precatious existence. At the level of scholar- 
ship, academic freedom may be defined as the right of a 

ualified scholar to pursue the search for truth in its many 
orms and to make public his method and findings without 
coercion from church, state, or other external authority. At 
the level of teaching, it is the right of a qualified teacher 
to encourage freedom of discussion of controversial ques- 
tions in the classroom and to develop in his pupils and 
students love of knowledge and truth. In all of its mani- 
festations it rests on the assumption that the scholar or 
teacher himself pursues his studies with complete integrity 
and submits to no authoritarian control or discipline; that, 
in a word, he is a free man. The point should be em- 
phasized also that academic freedom is not a civil or political 
right guaranteed in the Constitution, but rather a necessary 
condition for the successful practice of the academic pro- 
fession in a free society. Moreover, it should always be 
regarded as a high trust which such a society commits to 
the care of the teacher. 

Second, the Communist Party, wherever it exists in the 
world, is not a f aman party at all in the sense in which 
the term is used in a society permitting the formation of 
rival parties. It is, rather, a conspiratorial organization, 
stemming from a nineteenth century Russian revolutionary 
tradition, prepared to employ any and all means in the 
struggle to capture the state and establish its absolute rule, 
It is a conspiratorial organization committed to the ruthless 
“liquidation” of all competing organizations following the 
seizure of power. It is, moreover, a conspiratorial organiza- 
tion unswervingly loyal, even to the point of espionage, 
to the policies and interests of an implacably hostile foreign 
state, or perhaps we should say to the dictates of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
which is dedicated to the overthrow of every free society 
on the earth. Because of its morals and methods it tends 
to corrupt everything it touches and endeavors to destroy the 
entire liberal tradition. It is to be distinguished from 
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Hitler's Nazi Party primarily by the pursuit of the closely 
identical purposes in the name of human freedom. 

Third, the Party member is required to submit to Party 
discipline. He must follow and defend the Party “line” 
through all of the twists and turns and reversals; he “must 
at all times take a position on every question that is in line 
with the policies of the Party.” He must be prepared to 
lie and deceive in the interests of the Party, even “pretend- 
ing to be something entirely different from what he 1s.” He 
must join the Party ‘“‘cell’’ or ‘fraction’ in the locality in 
which he lives or the institution in which he works and 
there develop tactics or measures to recruit members and 
to advance Party policies and interests. He may or may 
not carry a Party card, and he usually denies membership. 

Fourth, the conclusions to be drawn from these facts are 
obvious. The Communist Party has not the slightest devo- 
tion to the principles of academic freedom. Whenever and 
wherever it achieves power it proceeds at once to stablish 
the most all-embracing system of tyranny over the mind 
that man has ever known. Moreover, since in recent years 
The Central Committee in Moscow has laid down the 
“line” not only in the realms of philosophy, historical inter- 
pretation, and political action but also in the fields of lit- 
erature, drama, music, art, science, and even humor, the 
Party member works under coercion in almost every field of 
subject matter. He therefore cannot discharge his duties 
in accordance with the moral principles of academic free- 
dom. He invokes this glorious tradition only for the pur- 
pose of ultimately destroying it. 

Fifth decision regarding the course to be followed is not 
easy. If we conclude as we must, that a Communist has 
no right to teach in the schools of a free society, the prob- 
lem is by no means solved. Because of the conspiratorial 
nature of Communist operations, it is far from easy to dis- 
cover the Party member. And in our search for him we 
may, by spreading fear and suspicion among the teachers 
generally, unwittingly do more harm than good and under- 
mine the very tradition of freedom in the schools which we 
want to guard and strengthen. In combatting Communism 
we must take care lest we adopt its totalitarian methods. 
Clearly, only those persons should be entrusted with the 
ney of dealing with the problem who understand 
and are devoted to the ways of freedom and who are able 
to distinguish a Communist from a Marxist, a socialist, a 
liberal, a rugged individualist, or perhaps someone who be- 
lieves in the Sermon on the Mount. Certainly, no one 
should be allowed to undertake this task who would exploit 
the situation for the advancement of his own political for- 
tunes. President Gideonse of Brooklyn College has sug- 
gested the establishment of a professional commission to 
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deal with the problem. We should regard this entire matter 
as a responsibility of our profession. : 


In the long run we must place our trust in the enlighten- 
ment of our people regarding the true nature of Commu- 
nism, and thus make clear to all its fraudulent appeal to 
liberal and humanitarian ideals. Most of our trouble today, 
in my opinion, stems from the fact that the American peo- 
ple, including teachers, have been and are abysmally igno- 
rant of the true nature of Communism. Indeed it seems 
probable that not one member of the American Communist 
Party in five hundred or a thousand really knows anything 
about Communism in practice in the Soviet Union. Actually 
he carries around in his head a fantastic myth that bears no 
resemblance to the reality. I have long been convinced that 
the Soviet state, if understood, would be less attractive to 
the ordinary American than the regime of the tsars. We 
should therefore be studying Communism as thoroughly and 
objectively as we have ever studied anything in our his- 
tory. The cause of human freedom cannot be supported by 
ignorance and fear of the unknown. Here is a major task 
of our schools and colleges. And this task can be per- 
formed only if we maintain with all our strength the great 
tradition of freedom in teaching. 


One final word. In dealing with individual cases we 
should always respect the rights of the individual in a free 
society. We should be charitable to mistakes made in the 
past and under different conditions. The fact of one-time 
Party membership should not disqualify an individual as a 
teacher provided he has genuinely repudiated the morals, 
methods, and purposes of Communism. Indeed, not a few 
who joined the Party and became disillusioned may become 
ardent and informed defenders of freeom. 


It might be well for us at this time to recall the pre- 
vailing mood of the war years. On his return from Yalta 
in 1945 Winston Churchill told the House of Commons 
that in his opinion the “word” of the Soviet Leader was 
“their bond.” In June, 1945, General Eisenhower received 
from the hand of Marshall Zhukov the most highly coveted 
order of the Soviet Union, the Order of Suvorov. Shortly 
thereafter he told a press conference that there was “nothing 
in my experience with the Russians that leads me to feel 
that we can’t cooperate with them perfectly.” And a series 
of polls by Elmo Roper in 1945 showed the American 
people generally to be more optimistic about future rela- 
tions with Russia than with Britain. Let us realize that 
mistakes of judgment are not acts of treason, even though 
they may be costly. But let us realize also that the right 
to make mistakes is one of the basic conditions of freedom 
of the mind. 


Catholic Education and American Culture 


THE ONLY ANTIDOTE FOR IRRELIGION IS RELIGION 
By EDWARD B. ROONEY, S. J., Director, Jesuit Educational Association 
Commencement Address, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. N. Y., June 7, 1954 


B ECAUSE I know how much Commencement Day means 


in the life of a college, and because I am aware of - 


the important role that this College plays in the life 
of Catholic education in the United States, I am deeply 
sensible of the honor due me in inviting me to address this, 
the Jubilee Class of the College of New Rochelle. And I 


am particularly pleased, first of all, because this invitation 
gives me the opportunity to speak for all here present and 
to offer congratulations to the members of the Class of 1954 
on the glorious achievement that this day marks. Secondly, 
because it furnishes me the opportunity to say a word of 
public recognition and praise of your parents and of all 
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who have made this day possible. Thirdly, because it affords 
me, as an official of the Jesuit Educational Association, a fit- 
ting occasion to bring the greetings and best wishes of all 
the Jesuit colleges and universities in the United States to 
the Ursuline Nuns on the completion of fifty golden years of 
service in the field of Catholic higher education. 

Though, like most Catholic colleges, New Rochelle had a 
very humble beginning, its growth and prosperity are surely 
a mark of God’s favor and blessing. This campus, these 
buildings, and laboratories and libraries, especially this mas- 
terpiece of a chapel, are all so many manifestations that God 
has smiled upon the work of the Ursuline Nuns. Yet, 
campus and buildings, however beautiful, are but mute wit- 
nesses to the success of so vital and so vibrant an institution 
as a college. The best evidence that fifty years of toil and 
sacrifice were worthwhile is the contribution to the Catholic 
life of America made by the graduates of New Rochelle. 
Those lives are the living evidence that this college has been 
a grand success; they are a pledge of success for the future. 
Today, you, members of the Class of 1954, join the ranks 
of those five thousand four hundred alumnae of the College 
of New Rochelle. It is the sincere good wish of all of us, 
the Ursuline Nuns and the lay faculty, your parents, your rela- 
tives, and friends, that the contribution that each of you will 
make to American Catholic life will mark you, too, as living 
monuments to the success of your college. Our good wishes 
and our hopes for your success are all the more well-founded, 
since, by a happy coincidence, you are not only the Jubilee 
Class, but also the Marian Year Class; and, surely, this fact 
establishes for you a claim to Our Lady's special blessing on 
your graduation day and to Her wonderful guidance through- 
out your lives. 

Today brings to a close the year-long celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the College of New Rochelle. The theme 
of that celebration, and, may I remark, the felicitous choice 
of such a theme does credit to your president, has been “‘Cath- 
olicism and American Culture.” 

All the events and activities of the past year, and especially 
the Jubilee Lecture series, have served to highlight and ac- 
centuate various phases of the Catholic conception of life 
and their relation to American cultural ideals. It seems to 
me that it would be unpardonable to break the harmony of 
this excellent theme, po 9 so I propose to continue that theme 
and in this, the finale of your jubilee symphony, to speak to 
you on a subject that is, perhaps, a summary of the lessons 
of your years at New Rochelle, Catholic Education and Ameri- 
can Culture. 

It is difficult to define just what we mean by culture; 
perhaps more difficult to define or even describe what we 
mean by American culture. Define it, if you will, as the 
characteristic features of American civilization; or call it 
the complex of all the distinctive attainments, beliefs, and tra- 
ditions that constitute the background of American life. This 
is not the place to argue about a philosophical definition. My 
contention is that no matter how you define or describe 
American culture, if the definition or the description be true, 
the notion of Catholic education will be in perfect harmony 
with it. 

There are certain characteristics that are so essential to 
American culture that if they be left out of a definition that 
definition becomes a travesty. American culture is bound u 
inextricably with the notion of faith and trust in God, belief 
in Penge democracy, respect for the freedom and the worth 
and the rights of the individual. And with each and every 
one of these characteristics of American culture, the aims 
and the traditions of Catholic education are in perfect har- 
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mony. I can guarantee—and today that is no mean guarantee 
—that nothing that you graduates have learned at New 
Rochelle is alien to these basic characteristics of American 
culture. I can go further and guarantee that in these days 
when country after country is trapped in the net of interna- 
tional communism, if you, and other Americans like you, 
hold steadfastly to the lessons you have learned at New 
Rochelle and will let them dominate your every action, Ameri- 
can culture will continue to thrive; America will continue to 
be free, and to be a bulwark against the mounting tide of 
communism. Such a guarantee is surely a sign of hope. But, 
by the same token, it is a challenge, too. If you fail, if 
America fails, it will only be because you and America have 
abandoned the traditions of American culture. And then, no 
power on earth, no, not even the power of the atom bomb 
or the hydrogen bomb, can save America and the world from 
the devastation of atheistic communism. 

It is all important, therefore, to emphasize what we mean 
by American culture and to stress the role of Catholic educa- 
tion in preserving that culture. And where can we find the 
traditions and beliefs that make up American culture better 
stated than in the founding documents of our republic? 
Where better can we see the genius and the extraordinary 
leadership of America? At the very time when the waves of 
revolution were crashing over the tottering realms of Europe, 
when incredulity and revolt against God’s law were the 
mode, when the struggle of nations for freedom was at its 
height, no better grounds for freedom could be found than 
a flimsy, ephemeral liberalism deriving from a vague and 
unsubstantial humanitarianism. And, at that critical mo- 
ment in history, thirteen little colonies in America also felt 
the heavy hand of —— They, too, experienced the long- 
ing for national freedom and for a recognition of man’s dig- 
nity as man. But with a vision unclouded by arrogant hu- 
manitarianism, they saw clearly that the dignity of man 
comes from the fact that all men are created by God; that 
human ey comes from the fact that God created all 
men equal; that human liberty comes from the fact that with 
creation God conferred upon man inalienable rights. With 
this clear vision of essentials, they could justify their revolu- 
tion from tyranny. That justification they stated boldly and 
unequivocally in the Declaration of Independence. Having 
asserted their claim that our people were entitled to separate 
and equal station among the powers of the earth by “the 
laws of Nature and of Nature’s God”, they went on to de- 
clare, before an unbelieving world: ‘““We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed’’—not by the state but—‘by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Having listed a long series 
of violations of these -given rights, they declared their 
freedom and cast off the shackles of bondage, “appealing”, as 
they stated, ‘to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of their intentions, and placing their firm reliance 
“on the protection of Divine Providence.” 

That day, faith in God, freedom, morality based on God's 
law, trust in Divine Providence, and infinite respect for the 
human person became part and parcel of the American tra- 
dition, and essentials of American culture. Later, when the 
war which they fought, under the protection of that same 
Divine Providence, was over, the founders of our republic 
would formulate a Constitution and a Bill of Rights in keeping 
with those same beliefs and principles. While they would 
forbid forever the establishment of a state religion to which 
all must | ar ony belong, never would they claim—and th 
never did—that religion and the state should be separated. 
They would still look to God as the Source of their rights and 
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the Protector of their country. Every coin would be a medal 
struck to this same faith and trust in God, and would be 
stamped with the reverend inscription, “In God We Trust”. 

Those, then, are the traditions and the beliefs that were 
woven into the very texture of American culture and became, 
therefore, the essentials of the American way of life, and 
made of young America the leader and the hope of the world. 

The point that I should like to make now is that these 
very same traditions and beliefs—all of them—are of the 
very essence of the philosophy of Catholic education. The 
College of New Rochelle, and every Catholic college, accepts 
on their face value the fundamental truths of our Declaration 
of Independence. We do not try to explain them away; 
we do not apologize for them; nor do we claim that they 
were just a primitive stage in the evolution of our political 
thinking. Every Catholic college accepts as one of its es- 
sential functions to put God and His law into college life 
and curricula and thus to do its part to put God and His 
law into the life of America. This does not mean that the 
Catholic college abdicates its primary function, which is the 
intellectual development of its students. It does mean that 
the Catholic college believes that the intellectual development 
of its students must include a solid, intellectual basis for the 
belief in God, for the religious basis of morality, and human 
dignity, and freedom. The Catholic college tries consciously 
to create an atmosphere of reverence and respect for religion. 
It does not fear to bring God into its appreciation of literature 
and the arts, of science, and philosophy. It does not hesitate 
to speak of the ultimate goal of life as well as of its proxi- 
mate goals; it is more anxious to teach its students how to 
live than how to make a living. The Catholic college is no 
more afraid of making creation by God the basis of equality 
and the source of liberty and human dignity, and of making 
God’s law the well-spring of morality than were our Founding 
Fathers of making these same beliefs the justification of 
America’s struggle to win life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and of making them the foundation of our Ameri- 
can government. 

The Catholic college is, then, in the best of American 
traditions. New Rochelle and all other Catholic colleges have 
a claim to leadership for they have clung fast to the purpose 
of offering an education that will prepare the kind of leaders 
America so badly needs today; leaders who have both in- 
telligence and faith; leaders who are not afraid to admit 
that what is wrong with the world is a lack of faith and the 
lack of the kind of action that must follow from faith; 
leaders who have the character to be logical and to put God 
where He belongs in their own lives, and in the life of the 
nation. 

For four years, the College of New Rochelle has taught 
you literature, and the arts, the physical and the social sciences. 
To all these subjects, she gave a humanistic approach that 
led inevitably back to the divine. She gave you a philosophy 
that enables you to look on the whole of life. She offered 
you a theology that put God at the beginning and the end 
of all and that made you see what a degradation it is of 
human life either to put God out of life entirely or to relegate 
Him to the side-lines of life. At New Rochelle, you breathed 
the air of reverence and respect for God and man. You 
lived in an atmosphere of faith and devotion, completely in 
harmony with your studies of literature and the arts and 
sciences. New Rochelle has taught you that atheism, which 
denies God outright, and secularism, that would put God in 
the sacristy and command Him to stay there away from home 
life, away from business life, away from professional life, is 
a completely inadequate view of life, a mere escape from 





reality. New Rochelle taught you that the honest way is to 
face reality, and, above all, the reality of God and of God's 
law. 

And because such are the lessons daily offered and daily 
taught in Catholic colleges, that is precisely why Catholic 
education is so perfectly in keeping with the best that is in 
American culture. What, more typically, more essentially 
American than the ideas and beliefs and philosophy that are 
at the root of our form of government, that are the very 
reason why toward the close of the eighteenth century Amer- 
ica became the light of hope for the entire world. How 
secure Americans should feel about a system of education 
that daily teaches and ever inculcates in the minds and hearts 
of its students those same ideals and beliefs that brought 
America into being! 

We know, of course, that the Catholic college can give 
no magic guarantee that its graduates will always live up to 
the ideals they have been taught. For no college is more 
aware of, and none insists more on the freedom of the will, 
on the dreadful fact that man can choose the lesser good and 
can reach after the ephemeral, the passing, yes, even the false 
good he thinks he sees in fraudulent systems and movements. 
But this substantial guarantee the Catholic college can and 
does write that all the world may read: no graduate of a 
Catholic college will ever turn his back on America and 
American democracy because of false doctrines he has been 
taught in that college; no graduate of a Catholic college will 
ever turn traitor to the heritage of American liberty and 
American democracy because his faith in them was shattered 
in the classroom of his college. No graduate of a Catholic 
college will ever go soft on communism because he failed to 
receive a philosophy and a theology that offered a solid basis 
for his belief in American democracy and the American way 
of life. 

I have been at pains to emphasize the important role of 
religious principles in American culture and the harmony that 
exists between American culture and the philosophy of Cath- 
olic education. I have done so because I am disturbed, as 
I am sure you are, at the headway that communism is making 
in the world today. I am worried when I see one country 
after another hoodwinked by utopian promises and deluded 
by the snares of communism. I am even more disturbed and 
worried—and I hope you are—when I see the evidences of 
communistic activity within our own borders, and when I 
see graduates of American colleges turn traitor to America 
and sell their birthright of American freedom for a mess of 
communist pottage. 

A few years ago, I spoke with a group of Czecho-Slovakian 
students in Holland. All had escaped from their homeland 
after their government had gone communist. I questioned 
them as to how this had happened. They told me that if 
anyone just twelve months before had predicted that within 
the year their country would be behind the iron curtain, they 
would have said he was insane. What happened then? 
Slowly, imperceptibly, they said, the communists had been 
worming their way into key positions of government and 
then, one bright morning, they woke up to find their country 
had gone red. 

Frightening, is it not? And yet, their reply was no ex- 
planation. It did not explain how those persons at the top 
had become infected with the virus of communism; why these 
officials had yielded to the siren voices and the utopian prom- 
ises of communism and had lost their faith in true democracy. 
We, too, shudder to think that communists found their way 
into high places and critical places in our own country. For- 
tunately, some of them have been detected, and have been 
removed, but, surely, we are not so foolish as to think for 
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a moment that we have detected all of them. Surely, we are 
not naive enough to believe that the communists have ceased 
their efforts. There is no doubt that the greatest conquest 
that communism is aiming at is the conquest of America. 
How, then, do even Americans, in the wholesome climate of 
democracy, become infected with the disease of Communism? 
What antidote is there to the dread disease? 


Here is my explanation; and my antidote. The commu- 
nist, I mean the American communist—but, to some extent, 
the same is true of all of them—is a person who has lost his 
faith in the fundamental truths that gave birth to the Amer- 
ican republic. He has lost his faith in God; he has lost 
his faith in morality, based on the law of God; he has lost 
his faith in human dignity based on the divine origin of 
humanity; he has lost his faith in equality born of crea- 
tion and the inalienable rights that creation bestows. In 
the ultimate analysis, then, communism is a religious prob- 
lem. Basically, it is a disease of irreligion. It is irre- 
ligion that has created the economic and the social ills 
that are the breeding ground of communism; it is irre- 
ligion that has created the injustices that communism claims 
it will correct. It is also irreligion that has poisoned, at its 
very root, the philosophy communists have constructed to 
justify their entire system and to delude people into believing 
in its ultimate success. History, government, economy, social 
life, family life, are all given a crassly materialistic interpre- 
tation and are twisted and tortured to prove that the com- 
munistic state alone is the means of bringing peace and pros- 
perity to the world. The new goal is the state. Human dig- 
nity, freedom, morality, have but one source and guarantee— 
the omnipotent state. And the state that bestows them can 
also take them away. 

In other words, do away with God; do away with morality 
based on God’s law; do away with the dignity of man, 
founded on his creation by God and on the sonship that God 
gave him through the Redemption, and fill the void with 
promises of a heaven on earth. Stir up class consciousness 
and class hatred, and make false claims to be the only remedy 
for injustice, both real and imaginary—do all this and you 
have planted the seeds of communism. 


But the first preparation for it must be to do away witih 
God and God's law and all that follows from both. And 
no one knows this better than the communists. For that 
reason, they have declared implacable war on religion, the 
opium of the people, as they call it. If they are to succeed, 
they must spread the virus of irreligion. 

Listen, if you will, to Whittaker Chambers, a converted 
communist, speaking with all the love and all the anguish 
of a worried father in that touching letter to his children 
which he made the Foreword to his book, Witness*: “The 
Communist vision,” he says, “is the vision of Man without 
God. It is the vision of man’s mind displacing God as the 
creative intelligence of the world. It is the vision of man’s 
liberated mind, by the sole force of its rational intelligence, 
redirecting man’s destiny and reorganizing man’s life and 
the world. It is the vision of man, once more the central 
figure of tiie Creation, not because God made man in His 
image, but because man’s mind makes him the most intelli- 
gent of the animals. Copernicus and his successors displaced 
man as the central fact of the universe by proving that the 
earth was not the central star of the universe. Communism 
restores man to his sovereignty by the simple method of 
denying God.” Later. he warns his children and the world 
that “Economics is not the central problem of this age. The 
Western world does not know it, but it already possesses 
the answer to this problem—but only provided that its faith 
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in God and the freedom He enjoins is as great as Com- 
munism’s faith in Man.”* 

Now, the only antidote for irreligion is religion. It is a 
return to the active belief in God and God’s creation, to an 
active belief that all men are equal because God made them 
so; to the active belief in justice and love based on God's 
will and God’s law. 

Once before, when revolution was rife in the world, 
America assumed a leadership umparalleled in the world’s 
history. It became a beacon of hope for all the werld pre- 
cisely because it based its claim to liberty on something that 
was common to all men: their creation by Almighty God. 
It went back to God, and in God, His creation and His 
law found freedom for the children of men. It pointed to 
God's Providence to guarantee that liberty. It brought re- 
ligion into government and made religion the basis of good 
government. 

Today, when a far more dreadful revolution has been set 
loose in the world, America, by its military and its economic 
power, is in a position of leadership undreamed of a few 
years ago. But, alas, neither economic power nor military 
strength can give the leadership that will stop the power 
and the advance of atheistic communism. No, if America 
is to lead the world away from the chaos that threatens to 
engulf it, it must itself go back and lead the world back 
with it to the source of its own greatness, back to the truths 
of God and of God’s creation. It must again place its own 
claim to liberty and the claims of freedom for other nations 
on the fundamental truths of faith in God, in inalienable 
rights derived from man’s creation by God, in human dignity 
based on sonship with God. In its dealings with other na- 
tions, it must be able to appeal for the justice of its demands, 
as it did in the days of its youth, to “the Supreme Judge of 
the world’’ for the rectitude of its intentions. 


Surely, American education and, partitularly, American 
colleges and universities, have a grave responsibility to do 
their part in preparing men and women who can lead Amer- 
ica back to the source of her greatness, and whose lives will 
be an effective antidote to the irreligion that begets commu- 
nism. 

Your college is doing its part in transmitting the American 
tradition of freedom anchored in God. By offering you the 
best there is in Catholic education, it is contributing no small 
part to the preservation of the American way of life. Today, 
your college takes leave of you with the firm hope that in 
the various walks of life _ which you will enter, you 
will put into practice the teachings of the arts and the sciences 
of the philosophy and religion that you have learned from 
the Ursuline Nuns and from the devoted lay professors who 
are such an integral part of the faculty of this college. From 
now on, you must carry the influence of New Rochelle beyond 
the confines of your campus. By your lives, the influence of 
New Rochelle must go into your communities in New York, 
in Connecticut, and into all the cities and towns to which 
you graduates return. Go into these communities; go into 
your societies and associations; go into business and the pro- 
fessions; go and set up Catholic homes and Catholic families 
and become leaders by thinking and acting the way you were 
taught here in New Rochelle. Don’t be ashamed of your 


faith; practice it openly and sincerely. No one admires an’ 





* Witness by Whittaker Chambers, Random House, N. Y., 1952. 
“Forward in the Form of a letter to My Children,” pp. 9-10; p. 17. 

How well Whittaker Chambers had learned by the bitterest 
of experience that communism is truly a religious problem 
and that its cause is irreligion! 
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apologetic Catholic. Bring your faith and your philosophy, 
your science and your skills in the arts along with you into 
your private and your — life. Make them live in your 
lives. They are all dead as long as they remain in textbooks. 
Your lives must vivify what you have learned. Put your 
faith and your philosophy to work in your homes, in your 
professions; put them to work in politics, in the democratic 
party and in the republican party. Put your faith and your 
principles of morality to work in your own life. Do your 
part to see that they are put to work in the life of America. 
And if you and the thousands of other graduates of Catholic 
and non-Catholic colleges do the same, America will be safe. 
You will be helping America to regain the leadership that 
was hers when she taught the world that peace and prosperity 
are to be found when government and business, when politics 
and community work, when freedom and diplomacy find 
their origin and their defense in the immutable truths of 
our origin in God, of our subjection to His law, and of our 
responsibilities to that same law. 

I know that graduation is a very happy time, a time of 
great ambitions and wonderful dreams. My purpose in em- 
phasizing today some of the more serious aspects of the 
meaning of graduation was not to sound a jarring note. 
I had no intention of cooling your ambitions or of dispelling 
your wonderful dreams. Rather, I urge you to cling to 
your ambitions and your dreams. It is because I have hope 
for your ambitions, and because I believe in your dreams 
that I wanted to tell you how I think you can best make 
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your dreams come true, and, especially, that dream that I 
am sure that you and I and all of us have of seeing America, 
our beloved country, lead the world to peace. 


Off, in the southern part of France, there is a beautiful 


medieval city called Carcassonne. Its thick granite walls, 
its broad moat, the drawbridges, its crenelated embattlements 
and lofty towers, its waving flags and crooked old streets and 
ancient houses make of it a kind of a dream city, trans- 
planted from a far off past into our own day. Once upon 
a time, there was a traveler whose dream it was to walk to 
Carcassonne. As he made his way along the road, he came 
upon a peasant. “How far is it,” said he, “to Carcassonne?” 
“How far is it to Carcassonne,” replied the peasant; ‘Sir, 
that I do not know. But that this is the road to Carcassonne 
of that I am sure. For those who return say always that at 
the end lies beautiful Carcassonne.” 


Were you graduates to ask me today, “How far is it to 
the city of your dreams and ambitions; how far is it to the 
Carcassonne of that glorious dream that you and all of us 
have of seeing America lead the world to peace, I should 
have to answer, like the French peasant, “How far is it to 
the Carcassonne of your dreams? That I do not know. But 
this I do know. That as long as you remain on the road 
pointed out to you during your happy days at the College of 
New Rochelle, you are on the right road. And your best 
dreams for yourselves and for America will come true.” On 
the journey to the Carcassonne of those dreams, may God 
be with you, and Our Lady. 


The Dignity of Work 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT 


By CARL F. H. HENRY, Ph.D., Th.D., Professor of Theology and Christian* 
Philosophy. Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 


Delivered to the Pasadena Christian Business Men’s Committee, Pasadena, California, June 22, 1954 


western nations new zest and worth lay hold of the 

work-a-day world. The drab routine of sparring for 
economic subsistence gained a halo. The arena of labor was 
no monotonous, time-consuming grind of mere chance and 
haphazard, scant of meaning; instead, it became a realm in 
which to glorify God and in Christ’s name to engage in the 
service to one’s fellows. Christianity could light the humblest 
carpenter shop with the radiance of Nazareth, and -” a throb 
of glory in the tired limbs of the most despised slave. 

Today that sense of meaning and worth has slipped out of 
most of the world of labor. Time hangs heavily on men’s 
hands without the lift of the eternal. Especially in the struggle 
for economic survival man is aware of the emptiness of time, 
since the worker's daily job is the most time-consuming phase 
of life in our “ry - Few adults any longer get seven or 
eight hours sleep a day, even if they could; most adults put 
in seven or eight hours of work a day, whether they want to 
or not. The average person “hurries’’ his meals, his sleep and 
his recreation, but because of the law of “work and eat” the 
one thing he simply cannot hurry is his daily job. Here the 
emptiness of shane ents him: days drag like unending weeks, 
and hours splinter into interminable days. 

If this world of work is a meaningless or pene world, 
the step is not a large one to a purposeless life, and then to a 
oy gpenes universe in which man is an unfortunate cog. 
f the meaning of life is to be found only in its —— 
experiences, and the realm of reality is one of limited signifi- 
cance identified with vastly restricted spheres of interest and 


\ CHRISTIANITY penetrated the paganism of the 





activity, the entire paganization of life, and a regard for the 
totality of things as without aims and ends, cannot be far 
away. The secularization of work takes its place at least 
alongside the secularization of sex and love, of recreation, 
and of thought. 


The modern worker tries to fill this emptiness by attempt- 
ing to turn time back against itself, and to wrest an eternity 
from within it. He seeks to multiply time off the job: ready- 
frozen meat pies, three-minute soups, thirty-second waffles. 
The flutter from split-second to split-second is his effort to 
conceal from himself the stark fact that he is enmeshed as a 
servant to the dread emptiness of time. But he has not really 
fled the time-clocks which he punches as he comes on 
and off the job. His forefathers were content with a sun dial 
in the open air; he must have clocks in the bedroom, living 
room and kitchen. If he wanders from these, he is companied 
by his wrist watch or pocket watch, telling time not only by 
the hour and by the minute, but also by the second. 


Unable to find meaning on the job, he seeks it off the job. 
A popular experiment fills the hours with a high frequency of 
sensual pleasure in the hope that life ee glow with new 

uality. When the novelty of each sensualism is exhausted in 
self-frustration, as sooner or later it is sure to be, the con- 
trary course is waiting: to seek not the fulness of time but 


* Because of the length of the original address, some of the para- 
graphs not directly related to the topic have been left out with the 
authors permission. 
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rather escape from time and its cursed meaninglessness. Per- 
haps the dreamer’s flight to a make-believe world of romantic 
literary or artistic imagination takes hold, or the mystic’s 
curious effort to sidestep self-consciousness by ecstatic absorp- 
tion in the timeless infinite, or the addict’s resort to narcotics 
for a vivid emotional life above the drab and mundane, or 
even the confirmed pessimist’s resignation to suicide and death. 
So the dread emptiness of time on the job extends its tyranny 
over time in all its reaches. 

Any ideology which is burdened for modern man in his 
lostness must address itself here, whether it be a speculative 
philosophy or a religious evangel. A religion without signifi- 
cance for man’s life as a worker is as much a threat to human 
well-being as an economic philosophy which rules out all 
religion as the working man’s enemy. For an evangel which 
cannot bring meaning into the worker’s experience as a worker 
is, so far at least, not much more than an opiate of the labor- 
ing man. The overwhelming majority of our church members 
labor for their daily bread, and spend most of their waking 
hours in the world of industry and business. A church in- 
different to the tensions of this group will mean their loss of 
confidence in the relevance of Christianity to their jobs. 

Alexander Miller traces “the growing alienation of work- 
ers from the church—virtually complete in Britain, increasing 
in North America” to the laborer’s feeling of the irrelevance 
of “Sunday religion’’ to his ‘‘weekday struggle” and sense 
that “the church can only be for those who are not soiled with 
the sordid work of the world.”* The church must have more 
to say to the fishmonger than that he must stop his addiction 
to gambling and liquor. The Simon Peter Fishing Company 
probably underwent changes at the fish-level after Caesarea 
Philippi, even as Zaccheus the taxgather learned that money 
flows with divine approval in two directions, not merely one. 

Communism has spoken with telling effect to this void in 
the laboring world. It has changed the outlook of many a 
laborer in modern society, infusing into him the concept of the 
“glorification” of the working man, instead of the “Gaeich 
tion” or “exploitation” of the working man. The world of 
work gains romance and nobility. Man may find glory in his 
economic struggle, in the most menial labor, when it is done 
in the service of “the party,” when it contributes to the will 
of the state. He has a share in the building of a new “world 
order.” 

Never could this new concept of work have inspired the 
modern man had it not been for the absence or perversion 
of the Christian conception of work and life in our genera- 
tion. But the loss of the biblical doctrine of labor in the 
western world tended to establish a great vacuum. The Chris- 
tian meaning was gradually secularized as capitalism and tech- 
nocracy combined in the industrial age to concentrate the 
interest of the realm of management and labor on economic 
ideals alone. In the non-Christian Orient the despite for this 
life and for the temporal order contributed toward a similar 
vacuum from a different side; the worker, lacking any con- 
viction that God can be and is to be glorified by one’s daily 
pursuits, that the glorification of God is the supreme and 
constant motive of life, was ripe for a romanticizing of the 
work-a-day world by tieing it to the glorification of the state. 

More and more the free world, and segments of the Com- 
munist-controlled world, have sensed the disillusionment and 
deception in the collectivistic doctrine. The glory of the 
worker turns out really to be the glory of the state-god. The 
fundamental dignity of the worker, as human being bearing 
the image of God, bearing a super-national significance and 
an everlasting destiny, is obscured, and he is sacrificed to the 
myth of the eternal state. 

The dignity of work is maintained by the divine purpose in 
creation. The biblical view supports the worth of work by its 
emphasis that man was created for a task, the subduction of 
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the earth. The worth of man is maintained in conjunction with 
his divinely created purpose, and hence the integrity and 
value of work must be defended. 

No account of man’s vocation can pretend to be Christian 
which does not take its rise in the biblical view of the divine 
purpose in the creation of men, reinforced in the provision 
of redemption. A specific task is alloted to man in relation 
to God, to the world, to his fellowmen and to himself. Man’s 
fundamental destiny, as a spiritual and moral being, is to 
mirror the divine nature and will, is to rule the earth in the 
image of the Ruler of the universe (Gen. 1:26-28). Thus, in 
every aspect of man’s life, the divine goal for man is con- 
formity to Christ, a destiny which is annulled for all men 
the fall of Adam but which is reaffirmed by the merciful God 
as His intention in the reclamation of the elect. Whatever 
special task is assigned to man falls within this eternal pur- 
pose, this human destiny. And, in contrast with the angels, 
a distinctive task or vocation is assigned to man at the crea- 
tion: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). In the sovereignty of 
God this rule was given neither to angels nor to the higher 
animals, but to man. Man is to achieve dominion over the 
other creatures by inhabiting the earth and to subjugate the 
sphere of nature. To the first man is given the privilege of 
naming the animals; he is their ruler from the outset, and 
they can provide no mate for him; the man who names the 
animals is gifted with speech, with language, not as an ex- 
perimental achievement gradually developed to facilitate social 
adjustment, but as an endowment by the speaking God who 
has fashioned man for fellowship within the rational created 
order, as an aptitude in man in his unique creaturehood, and 
conspicuously enforced in contrast with the animal kingdom 
by the fact that the other creatures are named by him. Thus 
a wicked attack upon the appointed vocation of man in 
paradise is latent in all those tendencies, so characteristic of 
our times, which deny man’s spiritual dignity and explain the 
psychic by the physical, which invoke evolutionary principles 
for a misnaming of the animals by a denial that all the graded 
orders of life existed at the beginning, which assimilate human 
speech and language to animal behavior and lose the speaking 
God for whose fellowship man was intended, who carry out the 
subduction of nature in a spirit of anti-Christ which excludes 
the significance both of miraculous revelation and redemption, 
and of the divine creation of the space-time universe. “The 
extending of man’s rule on earth, provided he remained sub- 
ject to God,” Erich Sauer writes, ‘signified a drawing of all 
things earthly into the sphere of the moral world-purposes. 
. . . Paradise was thus the fixed point from which the uplift- 
ing of Nature into the spere of the spirit should take its 
beginning.”* The fulfillment of this vocation is shattered by 
sin, but the vocation itself remains as a divine task for man, 
to be accomplished at last through the program of redemption, 
through the establishment of a kingdom which God consum- 
mates at the end of the historical sweep of things. ‘The 
Paradise garden is beginning and end, start and goal, basis, 
programme, and type of the whole task of man on earth.””* 

The Christian is therefore bound to refuse to participate in 
the production of wicked and harmful items which injure or 
undermine the worth of man, as well as to refuse to buy them. 
Whoever conceives labor in relationship to the divine purpose 
in creation will not lend his energies to the manufacture of 
goods which implicate the cultural enterprise in wicked and 


* Alexander Miller, Christian Faith and My Job, 10. 
* Erich Sauer, The Dawn of World Redemption, 45. 
® Ibid., 46. 
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sinful activities. Nor can one reconcile this concept of voca- 
tion with the os of labor in the production of worth- 
less products. Drudgery in the production of worthwhile 
articles may be justified, but an irredeemable drudgery must 
arise, as Treglown suggests, “in the production of aticles 
which have no real worth. There can be no sense of purpose 
in making trash.”* The Christian movement has too often 
minimized the effect on industry which ~— be exerted by 
such pro-Christian attitudes in the spere of labor. 


The dignity of work is maintained by divine example. 
Creation, preservation and redemption are comprehended by 
Christian theology as ‘the works of God.” Work is the revela- 
tion of one’s inner being, and hence not an activity which one 
is to shirk if he can possibly avoid it. That a man’s faith, or 
nner frame of mind, is disclosed by his works, is as true of 
specifically economic works as of others. Once it is seen that 
work is the revelation of one’s being—and that this is as true 
of a taxi driver as of the Creator and Redeemer of the universe 
—the dignity of work is established in principle. 


The mighty works of man find their archtype in the mighty 
works of God. He is the supreme Worker, and it is a stirring 
thought that we may share in His works and, indeed, are in 
some sense to work the works of God. 


Greek philosophy has no conception of divine creation nor 
of divine revelation nor of divine redemption. Work was not 
a divine activity. The Demiurge, who is represented in some 
passages of Plato’s writings as the architect of the world, is 
something less than God. The Greek philosophers would not 
tolerate the idea of their gods doing any work; matter was 
eternal, and needed no more ultimate principle for its ex- 
istence, and matter was evil, so that a god who worked around 
with it could not but soil his hands. 

Think of God’s work of creation as the Hebrew-Christian 
revelation depicts Him. He is the Worker who creates out of 
nothing; men, at best, take what He has fashioned and re- 
fashion it, by combination and recombination. But “in the 
beginning,” when there was yet nothing to be refashioned, 
God “created” (Gen. 1:1). The Apostle’s Creed speaks of 
“God the Father Alimighty, maker of heaven and earth.” He 
made the light, the heavens and the earth, the stars, and birds 
and beasts and man. What magnificent creativity! What su- 
perb artistry! What matchless skill! 

What was “all in a day's work” for the Almighty! We read of 
His labor on “‘the first day,” “the second day,” “the third day,” 
and so forth. Smetimes a day seems like an age to us in our 
labors. We are uncertain whether the narrator of the Genesis 
account intended us to understnd literal days or ages, but he 
includes a remarkable anthropomorphic note: on the seventh 
day ‘God rested.” The Almighty Worker caught His breath! 

His works reveal Him as an omniscient Planner. There is 
order and progression in the production of His un’verse. Be- 
hind the Bnet universe and man, as deperccat works, 
stands a Thinker and a Willer. Behind the univers, a plan; 
added to the plan, the creative will of God. 

Man as a worker mirrors the Divine worker in his labors. 
It is true, there is for man no absolute creation, and that when 
we speak of the gift of creative imagination, and of man’s 
ability to bring to reality that which is projected only in anti- 
cipation, we must beware of importing into God’s experience 
creaturely elements. But it is nonetheless true that men imitate 
God when they project a plan and bring it into reality. God is 
a Worker, He is a Creater, a Maker of things, with an orderly 
plan, and His works disclose Him as a thinker and a willer. 
And the romance of human labor shares in some measure this 
divine pattern; labor which accords with the will of God 
reflects man’s thought and his will, and is purposive, and 
creative. 
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God is more than a Maker, a Creator; He is also a Pre- 
server. As a worker, He is not a — retirer. That 


Christianity must be stated in terms of theism, and not deism, 
follows because God has not withdrawn from His activity. 
He sustains the universe in its existence. He stand His 
product, in a sense, of course, in which it is impossible for 
men to stand by theirs. But there is a perseverance of God in 
the carrying out of His purposes, a long-range perseverance, 
which reaches to the eternities. “My Father worketh until 
now,” said Jesus, “and I work” (Jn. 5:17). No unjustifiable 
strikes or unnecessary holidays, no breakdowns through dissipa- 
tion, no turning aside from the carrying out of His orderly 
program. 

Actually, what man does as a laborer is possible only be- 
cause it apes, en God's preserving activity in the universe. 
Whatever we do as workers can be done only because in this 
sense He is a fellow-worker with us, or better, because He 
wills that we be fellow-workers with Him. 

But the divine Worker is more than a Maker and Preserver; 
He is a Redeemer. The works of God make very clear that 
behind the universe there is not only a Thinker and a Willer, 
but a Lover! God continues His work in the work of redemp- 
tion; although the product of His creative hand has been dis- 
torted through some flaw not His fault, He does not abandon 
it, but redeems it and brings it to an ultimate perfection. He 
continues His work in the redemptive work of Jesus Christ 
(Jn. 5:14). 

So the works of our hands disclose what is behind them: 
a thinker, a willer, a lover. There is something godlike in the 
projection of a plan, in the realization of a creative idea, in 
the giving of one’s self in his work. The divine example, in 
creation, preservation and redemption, maintains the dignity 
of work, and furnishes a supreme pattern in terms of whose 
outlines man can in some measure chart his labors. 

The dignity of work is maintained by the example of Jesus 
Christ as the carpenter of Nazareth. 

The promised Messiah of the Hebrew prophets and the 
redeeming God-man of Christian faith is Jesus, the carpenter 
of Nazareth. The founder of the Christian religion spent the 
years of his youth working in a carpenter shop, and Nazareth 
may have been dotted with nail-studded creations of the very 
hands which would later be crudely hammered to the tree. 

The work of Christ, to which volumes have been devoted, 
thus has a twofold side. The redemptive work is described by 
Luke’s Gospel, with its picture of what our Lord “began to 
do” until the ascension, and the book of Acts carries forward 
the story with what he ‘‘began to do” afterward. The epistles 
continue the account, for He works still in the hearts of His 
followers by the Spirit. And the eschatological passages in- 
dicate what He shall yet do. This work of Christ, in its sub- 
stitutionary aspect, we cannot share, for it was performed in 
His office as the Redeemer. There is hope for the doomed 
rebels lost in sin only because the Saviour could say “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do” (John 17:4) 

But the work of Christ has also an exemplary side, which 
hallows the concept of vocation by incorporating into divine 
usefulness and purposiveness the activities of the work-a-day 
world, which is too often ignored. He handled tools, and he 
combined and recombined natural resources, and He did this 
not only for the space of three P gy but for many, many 
more, and did it to the glory of k 

One can be a disciple of Jesus Christ at a factory bench or on 
an assembly line. if one is not His disciple, it is not because 
he is a laborer, for Jesus can hallow labor. The handling of 
tools and machines need not put a distance between a man 
and his God. The hammer, the aspe, the chisel, the saw do 


*G. L. Treglown, The Christian and His Daily Work, 15. 
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not reduce their user to a slave, do not rob life of nobility and 
dignity, do not dehumanize one as a cog in an impersonal 
world of things, for whoever uses them follows in a tradition 
which the Son of God has hallowed. It is one thing to recog- 
nize the compatibility of the workshop with the Christian life 
when one spends his hobby hours there, relaxation and pleas- 
ure. But that halts short of the essential affirmation, that the 
God-man loses none of His glory when He handles an axe; 
He can wield it in creation and redemption, no less than in 
judgment. The hammer and sickle in the hand of Christ, not 
in the grip of Karl Marx, is the laboring man’s only pro- 
found hope. 

The dignity of work was maintained by the early Christian 
believers against the pagan depreciation of labor. 

G. L. Treglown has pointed out that when the catacombs 
or early Christian burial places were rediscovered in Rome in 
1578, the inscriptions and drawings or frescoes were found 
showing laborers at work. Thus they reflected the Christian 
conviction that manual work is noble. The ancient Greeks, by 
way of contrast, had confined nobility to the contemplative. 
For the classic Greek philosophers, the realm of Ideas was 
divine, but God was not conceived as a creator or worker. 

It might be said, therefore, that the dignity of labor or 
work is reinforced by the Christian doctrine of redemption. 
To the Christian movement it has never been a source of em- 
barrassment that its first disciples included fishermen and a 
tax-gatherer, and that its greatest apostle was a tentmaker, 
any more than that the Redeemer had been a carpenter. There 
were not many philosophers among the early Christians, in 
striking contrast with the fact that Plato thought that only 
contemplative philosophers serve as the guardians of the ideal 
state, but the proclaimers of the kingdom of God and the 
redemption that was in Christ Jesus came from all walks of 
life. 

The dignity of work stands at the very heart of the Chris- 
tian view of life and redemption. Vocation is the realm which 
catches up the believer in the social task, whether he be a 
manufacturer, merchant, or salesman. The vocational call is 
the point at which Christianity penetrates into the social struc- 
ture. Neglect of this call means the disintegration of society, 
and represents therefore a form of immorality or ethical dis- 
obedience. 

While the idea of the calling is not fully developed in the 
New Testament, it is implied in the teaching of love toward 
neighbor and society. e term calling and vocation is used 
in the New Testament almost exclusively in the religious sense 
in connection with the sinner’s call to salvation and God's 
subsequent purpose in the believer's life (cf. I Ih. 1:11f.; 
Rom. 11:29; Phil. 3:14; Eph. 1: 18, 4:1, II Tim. 1:9; II Pet. 
1:10). But in I Corinthians 7:20 Paul employs it of man’s 
station in life, or earthly calling The suggestion that this con- 
cept of vocational calling did not much influence the early 
church, as Knudson puts it, because of the prevailing view of 
a divine summons to a super-mundane hope based on a 
charismatic experience of God,* fails to see the interdepen- 
dence of the two concepts of vocation in the New Testament. 
In that state in which a man is when he is called, there he is 
to live his life with God; the orders of the Almighty can be 
obeyed in the calling in which one hears the call of God 
(I Co. 7:20-24). God has called the believer to virtue and 
glory (II Pet. 1:3), and by his conduct in the whole arena of 
life he is to mirror the fact of his divine calling and election 
(II Pet. 1:10. The common and ordinary tasks of life are 
thus lifted into the broader perspective of eternal destiny. 
One's calling is, consequently, the service of God in the 
service of man. It is the dedication of God-given talents to 
God's ends—the love of God expressed by way of service in 
the love of man. By the calling, faith through love bears a 
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distinct and active relation to society in the demands of every- 
day life. The earthly calling embraces not only one’s labor 
for livelihood, but one’s whole position in life, together with 
all the relations to society which it involves. One's duties to 
society, even when performed for the sake of a livelihood, are 
lifted above hedonistic motivations when performed for the 
glory of God. By this transformation, one’s activity in the 
realm of labor and economics becomes the worship of God. 

While the Christian concept of vocation gave a distinctive 
orientation to the life of ie wherever it was received in 
earlier decades, it is often said that today insuperable difficul- 
ties stand in the way of its effective realization. The changes in 
the economic world in our century especially, it is held, have 
been so farreaching that the Christian interpretation of the 
sphere of work, if not irrelevant, is at least precluded from 
vitally conditioning the laboring man’s existence. 

For one thing, the assembly-line routine is held to involve 
a monotony and drudgery which robs the worker of any 
creative initiative and mechanizes him. 

Work in the highly-specialized machine age has meant a 
multiplication of the repetitive, non-creative job, and along 
with this, the charge that management in the twentieth cen- 
tury has mechanized the laborer. How, it is asked, can the 
identity of the individual be spared, and his sense of spirit 
and personal dignity be kept alive, in the whirl of mass pro- 
duction, with industry organized for an exhausting efficiency 
through the assembly line technique? 

Communist critics of Capitalism have made this a standard 
complaint, charging that the free enterprise system turns men 
into machines. But the assembly line is an element of tech- 
nological civilization, and not a peculiarity of one particular 
economic system. Assembly lines exist behind the ian Cur- 
tain also. Communism must wrestle with its evils no less 
than Capitalism. 

Nor have the advocates of collectivism been the only critics 
of the reduction of the worker to an assembly-line cog. Per- 
haps no stronger indictment of the depersonalization of the 
worker has been uttered than that of Kuyper, the Dutch theo- 
logian, before the turn of the century: ‘“To mistreat the work- 
man as a ‘piece of machinery’ is and remains a violation of 
his human dignity. Even worse, it is a sin going squarely 
against the sixth commandment, thou shalt not kill, and this 
includes killing the worker socially.”* The annuals of labor 
reforms contain some almost unbelievable accounts of the 
extremes to which this lack of regard for the dignity and 
personality of the worker proceeded. In one factory, when a 
number of workers lost a limb in a press which required a 
swift hand operation, an automatic device was finally invented 
which yanked the operator’s hand and arm, hour after hour, 
from the crushing press as it descended. Such illustrations 
are, beyond doubt, extreme and unusual, and the foes of 
capitalism have exploited them for propaganda purposes. But 
the fact remains that, when all concern has been taken for 
the safety of the worker, and laboring conditions axe ideal, 
the drab routine of the assembly line seems still to preclude 
that element of creative contribution and spiritual delight in 
one’s work which is an essential element in the Christian view 
of vocation. How, it might be asked, can a person sit hour 
after hour in a factory, and turn the same screw, or staple the 
same box, and feel that he is maintaining the dignity of the 
human person, creatively investing his talent, and glorifying 
God? 

If the modern economic situation necessarily turns men into 
machines, and precludes mien from their destiny as sons of 
God even in the sphere of labor, Christianity must doom the 


® Albert C. Knudson, Principles of Christian Ethics, ch. 9. 
® Kuyper, Christianity and the Class Struggle, 57. 
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assembly line. If the assembly line is necessarily destructive of 
faith that men are fellow-workers with God, and if it evapor- 
ates the personal-spiritual element in human life, a Christian 
social ethics has no option but to condemn it. 


Without condoning the assembly line as an ideal by any 
means, however, it may be said that it does not constitute the 
fundamental threat to the spirituality and creative usefulness 
of the worker. In this connection, it might be observed in a 
preliminary way that while Communism has made anti-capital- 
ist propaganda use of the assembly line, the collectivistic doc- 
trines of economics, by their subjection of the rights of the 
individual to the totalitarian will of the state, constitute a far 
deeper and profounder threat to the dignity and worth of the 
individual. Communism offers no hope for rescuing the 
assembly-line from a depersonalization of the worker, for the 
whole collectivistic economy is a threat to the laborer’s in- 
dividual worth, whereas Capitalism at any rate may intervene 
to uphold the rights of the individual, which free enterprise 
champions, if it will. The blame for the spiritual plight of. 
the worker, however, cannot be placed one-sidedly on the age 
of invention and machine-production; it has its basis also in 
other sociological factors, which serve to create a void which 
the assembly line intensifies. The machine was, in fact, both 
a boon and a burden to the worker; at first it improved his 
lot, and relieved his drudgery, and the main problem it posed 
was that it depreciated the value of hand labor, and multiplied 
the danger of unemployment. It was not at first evident that 
the endless division of labor might dull the human spirit. 
And, were it not that the modern man has a more funda- 
mental soul dissatisfaction, it might be that the dissatisfaction 
which he finds on the assembly line might not be as acute 
as it is. 

Be that as it may, the assembly line poses a serious problem 
nonetheless. The spontaneous song has gone out of the fac- 
tory which knows only the clatter of machinery and the roar 
of engines. Creative initiative and the high sense of personal 
worth are evaporated when the worker's day-long task is 
—_ to make an adjustment, hour after hour, week after 
week. The introduction of rest or recreation periods to break 
the monotony have helped to punctuate the drab routine, but 
not to modify it. Some large manufacturers, such as the Ford 
Motor Company, have learned that it does not decrease efhi- 
ciency, while it increases personal enthusiasm, if the assembly- 
line responsibilities of workers are changed at intervals. 


The Christian worker can find, even on the assembly line, 
a sense of ultimate purpose and meaning which the unbeliever 
does not experience there. Modern industry cannot really make 
a machine of one who is a son of God; at worst, it may lead 
to a distorted and thwarted sonship during the hours of 
employment. If one is a believer, no fon and no machine can 
luck him out of Christ’s hand. And even monotony can be 
justified in the service of God and humanity, when one is 
enlisted in a constructive and wholesome enterprise which, it 
may appear at the moment, can be oommpittiel effectively in 
no other manner. What contributes to the elevation and good 
of mankind is worthy, even though it does not appear roman- 
tic nor novel. The constant preservation of the universe is 
as much a mirror of the character of God as is His creative 
originality; if the latter witnesses to His power and wisdom, 
the former manifests His power and faithfulness. For the 
Christian, moreover, the repetitive assembly-line job often 
provides added scope for friendly interest and spiritual con- 


versation in one’s fellowworkers; if one’s entire attention is 
not required by his duties, it is easier to converse with the 
worker at one’s side. The believer can pursue monotonous 
labor with more satisfaction when it enables him to lead men 
out of spiritual emptiness and that fundamental monotony of 
life which is due to the nausea of sin. The unbeliever is on the 
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assembly line in bondage; the believer is free to become all 
things to all men. The disciple of Christ knows that work 
which is a mere drudgery is work somehow in the grip of sin. 
Work is to be a sphere of joy, a challenge to one’s God-given 
talent and skill, to man’s creative imagination and ingenuity. 
His labor is not merely a means of “making a living” but of 
revealing a life, of expressing personality. Work is an indis- 
— aspect of the believer's way of life, through which 

e promotes the subduction of nature to the purposes of God 
in accord with the divine intention in creation. 


The real drudgery of the worker today grows not alone out 
of machine-bound or assembly-routine work, but out of a 
distaste for work itself, and a secularized misunderstanding 
of the daily task as something lacking all mission in relation- 
= either to God or humanity. The fault is deeper than 
technological displacement; it is spiritual estrangement. The 
loss of joy in work, and the depressing age of monoton- 
ous toil, may not be due to the character of the work itself, 
as much as to the spirit of the worker or to the surroundin 
of the job. Much has been done to improve unpleasant work- 
ing atmosphere by safety rules, more leisure time, shorter 
hours and minimum wage benefits. Working conditions today 
are much improved over a generation or two ago, when labor 
was often called upon to slave long hours at wearisome 
occupations in an uncongenial setting. But the sense of inner 
spiritual unrest is often deeper. Outward improvements and 
added material advantages are desirable indeed, and the 
problem of the assembly line is one with which management 
an labor must wrestle more earnestly in search of a happier 
solution, but its rectification is insufficient to guarantee the 
blessedness of the worker. The ‘demechanization’s of the 
unbeliever’s daily job is not the prime answer to his problem; 
the real personalization of his work can come only with his 
own personal reawakening through the ws of sonship 
to God, Through such a personal spiritual commitment alone 
can the spiritual meaning be restored to labor, and the deep- 
rooted notion displaced that the daily job, whatever its nature, 
is simply a monotonous round of chores. The modern worker 
is often, however challenging his work might be, little more 
than a spiritual — in relation of his job, estranged from 
the religious significance of the work of his hands. The 
worker who abides in Christ, though he be a slave—and the 
apostle Paul meant a slavery far profounder than the assembly 
line—can be the Lord’s freeman, and he who knows no voca- 
tional bondage remains a stranger to the true liberty of his 
employment while he is no servant of Christ’s (I Co. 7:22). 


Not only the drabness of one’s daily work, but equally 
much the thrill of it, can constitute a retard from one’s 
rong best and give him a sense of contentment with some- 
thing less. The great prophets, from Moses onward, were 
hardly blessed with a constant sense of delight in their work. 
Many a believer has been thwarted from the place of technical 
Christian service by a sense of gratification in some lesser area 
of vocational activity. To turn a screw with Job-like patience 
on an assembly line is no reproach if it represents the highest 
level of one’s creative ability, but, for the disciple of Christ, 
it becomes sinful to withhold from others a greater blessing 
which it is in his power to impart. The reproach which is 
often levelled against Protestantism, that it is the church of 
the “middle man,”’ too often overlooks the fact that multitudes 
of believers have acquired along with spiritual decision an 
added incentive and drive which has lifted them above the 
ordinary. More than this, those who have been called to 
some specific divine task in the technical sense will attest that 
God often provides an added spiritual endowment and talent 
which is necessary for the fulfillment of a specially-appointed 
task; the New Testament numbers among its gifts the gift of 
“helps.” 
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The irrelevance of the Christian doctrine of vocation is 
sometimes pressed not merely from the circumstance of the 
assembly-line, but from the fact of the restrictions which both 
the employer and organized labor sometimes impose upon 
the working man, so that he is no longer free to exercise his 
volition on the daily job. The demand of management for 
increased production, or the adoption of a “go slow” policy 
as the “union line,” are held not only to require a quantitative 
index to work which cuts across a craftsman’s ideal, but to 
enlist the worker in the cause of selfish interests and to im- 

licate him unavoidably in unethical situations as the price of 
bis job. The unions sometimes approve the “go slow’ policy 
so management will not demand greater production, or to 
avoid an overproduction which may mean unemployment, or 
to prevent share-holders from acquiring profits which seem 
to be excessive. The Christian ideal is Christ-centeredness, and 
not self-centeredness; how is the worker, committed to that 
ideal, to find his way through the selfish demands of manage- 
ment or labor without jeopardizing his ideal ? 

This tension is a real one in many organizations, and is one 
of the factors which has suamnted interest in the Christian 
Labor Association, a labor union professing to be organized 
on Christian principles, and offering the working man an 
opportunity to carry with him to the factory and office the 
spirit of the prayer uttered in his bedroom or breakfast nook. 
The majority of workers today, however, are enlisted within 
unions which are professedly “religiously neutral,” and here 
the question must be faced in view of the hard realities of the 

resent economic order, from which much of the ideal of 
‘service” has vanished, due no doubt to the loss of the idea 
of “the service of God” in modern life. 

The principle of profit-sharing or of ownership-sharing, 
which has gained increasing attention in recent years, has 
served to draw closer together the interests of management 
and labor, by providing the working man with an added meas- 
ure of the larger compensations of the work of his hands. 
But even where such gratifying programs are lacking, it is 

ssible to overstate the tension between management and 
abor. In multitudes of firms today there is a deeper loyalty 
than “class” propaganda has allowed its readers to believe; 
management and labor are convinced that, in the last analysis, 
their interest is mutual interest, and the firm or corporation 
spirit is solid. But in times of economic stress something 
more than either of the foregoing ties is necessary to secure 
the mutuality of management and labor. The spiritual inter- 
pretation and control of the economic interests of both is in- 
dispensable, if a genuine “9 between both arms of the 
free enterprise economy is to be firmly grounded. “Union with 
Christ” is a union in which both management and labor can 
resolve their differences. 

The Christian worker, at very least, has an opportunity to 
witness on the job as to what it means that God is a partner in 
his work, even as Christian management has the same oppor- 
tunity. Christian management means something more than 
that the head of the firm has made a profession of faith, gives 
a tenth of his profits to missionary or church enterprises, and 
almost all of his spare time to preaching the Gospel; it must 
mean also that in the world of wark he seeks to translate into 
the economic realm in employer-employee relations what it 
involves to do business to the glory of God in the service of 
man. That God is man’s employer means an end of produc- 
tion speeds which exhaust a worker in a decade or reduce him 
merely to a mechanical cog; it means a laborer’s pride in his 
work, and a sense of creative contribution and service rather 
than of monotonous drudgery. And such a spirit is infec- 
tuous. Not that Christianity can be caught, for it involves 
deep personal decision. But the worker in a secular plant has 
an opportunity which does not come often to his minister, that 
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of reaching his fellow-workers as a spokesman for God, and 
of lifting them beyond the issue of the greed of management 
or labor, to the question of the grace of God. 

The Christian worker need not feel ‘alone’ in his efforts 
for righteousness among his fellow workers. He can be a 
‘union’ man without upholding the infallibility of every or- 
ganized cause. He knows a greater union of workers, the 
body of Christ, with the Lord Himself as the exalted head of 
that union. The Christian is not revolutionary, not anti-union, 
but rather is anti-union only insofar as union is anti-God. 
And, in view of the selfish and onesided ends which char- 
acterize much of the modern labor struggle, he has abundant 
a today for a strategic witness. 

€ question “what is my job?” gains even from church- 
goers today an answer remarkably secular in its turn. The 
over-influence of modern procedures for ‘‘vocational guidance” 
is here apparent ; the “will of God” is no major consideration 
in determining one’s preferred employment, and primacy is 
accorded such legitimate secondary considerations as whether 
the proposed work is pleasant and satisfying, involves favor- 
able hours and an attractive wage level, includes opportunities 
for advancement and adequate pensions. Implied in our 
complaint is the thought that prayer should be as important 
a factor in vocational decision as the vocational aptitude test. 
When the importance of the economic side of the life of work 
is elevated to all-importance, and no other considerations are 
allowed to obtrude until the choice has been made, spiritual 
factors are given an ineffective role. And, with this, it is for- 
gotten that ‘‘The man or woman of the world may choose a 
career. The Christian realizes a divine vocation.” What to an 
unbeliever may be only “a job” must be justified by the 
believer in terms of divinely-appointed vocation ; what at most 
is to the man of the world a ‘“‘career,’”’ is to the Christian a 
“calling.” 

The sphere of labor, admittedly, allows more scope for 
decision in this regard than the other social spheres. Human 
beings are born under a flag; the decision as to nationality is 
not made even once by most persons, except by way of ratifica- 
tion, unless they are among that minority who emigrate, or 
unless the state with which they are numbered falls to hostile 
powers. In the sphere of marriage, there is more scope for 
decision, although nonetheless vastly restricted; the majority 
of men and women—except for those who remain single—are 
called upon for a ‘once-for-all’ commitment in life-long wed- 
lock. But the sphere of labor allows more room than the 
other social spheres for decision; one’s vocation need not be a 
continuous venture. An obvious limit is, of course, placed on 
its permanence, as in the case of earthly citizenship and of 
wedlock, by the span of life which God determines. But, in 
the case of vocation, there exists always the further possibility 
of a special divine call to technical Christian vocation in the 
ministry or some related area. And even in the general spheres 
of labor economic circumstances sometimes require a change 
of employment which contrasts with the durable loyalties in 
the sphere of family and governmental attachment. 

But this must in no sense imply the impermanence of voca- 
tion as an ideal. The choice of one’s vocation is not favor- 
ably subjected to repeated revision. Men and women speak, 
with great propriety, of their “chosen life work,” for the 


economic pursuit is rightly conceived as one of life’s most’ 


rigid decisions. Few signs are more disturbing than the 
present restlessness within the sphere of daily work, the turn- 
over from one line of work to another, the pursuit of the 
dollar or of other benefits rather than the pursuit of a “call- 
ing.” The Pauline exhortation to every man to “abide” in his 
calling or station has a remarkable relevance to such a mood 


of vocational upheaval. The laborer who, because he has 


* Rowland Hogben, Vocation, 13. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


made a spiritual commitment to Christ, feels propelled on that 
ground alone to desert his job, and to cast about for some- 
thing different, does not yet comprehend that labor is a divine 
order of creation for the service of God and humanity. Men 
and women who flit from one enterprise to another, seeking 
in a time of war employment or boom industry the maximal 
economic return, and who remain forever unskilled in the 
effective use of talents which may have been invested creatively 
for th greater good of the cultural enterprise, and at the same 
time have affored an adequate living, contribute not only to 
the economic instability such a decade, but to its diversion 
from the lofty realm of spirit. Vocational vagabondage can 
only with difficulty be reconciled with a conviction that one 
is engaged in a work which God has placed him in the world 
to perform. 

t is not an adequate Christian answer to the question about 
vocation to reply in the usual sense simply: teacher, baker, 
bricklayer, plumber, mailman. The point is not that such an 
answer is excluded, although clearly the definition of work as 
the service of God must mean that some pursuits are obviously 
prohibited. “He that followeth Me shall not walk in dark- 
ness,” is Christ’s declaration (Jn. 7-12). Some activities sim- 
ply cannot be reconciled with the concept of divine “call.” 
One who carries on a trade as a criminal, a dope-peddler, or a 
bookie, or as a prostitute or operator of a call house, raises a 
doubt not only whether he or she has understood the meaning 
of vocation, but rather the meaning of salvation, for such 
livelihoods cannot be ethicized. Whatever threatens to lower 
the spiritual and moral appetites of mankind would be ex- 
cluded activities. Hence it is difficult to see how the beliver 
could be tied to a gambling enterprise, either as owner, em- 
ployee or investor, or allied with large areas of the entertain- 
ment world today. To be a Christian is definitely to desert the 
service of sin and Satan. God wills for us a good work (cf. 
Heb. 13:21). It is sometimes claimed that, in the absence of 
other means of a livelihood, one is forced to do work which 
he cannot pursue with an undefiled conscience. The church 
makes a mistake when, in such cases, it simply watches from 
the sidelines and then condemns. The finding of legitimate 
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avenues for the investment of God-given talents should be 
the concern of the whole church, and the employed should 
bear the burdens of the unemployed in this matter, and help 
locate opportunities for them, or in their absence, prefer to 
assist them with their needs rather than to see talent perverted. 
All work consistent with the Christian witness, but only such . 
work, may become a calling. 


Nor is the point of inadequacy, in identifying one’s vocation 
with dentistry or carpentry, simply that one must be engaged 
in morally justifiable pursuits.. That is obvious indeed. But 
it is not enough that there be no conflict between one’s work 
and one’s faith, as a sphere freed from immorality and irreli- 
gion. The day to day duties are to be a sphere in which faith 
operates and enlarges, so that man glorifies God ‘‘on the job” 
as well as away from it. The cleavage of man into a part-time 
religious creature and a part-time economic man is non- 
Christian. 


Nor is in inadequate to identify one’s vocation, as a be- 
liever, merely in terms of carpentry, dentistry, or photography, 
because one ought to give more time to his pursuit of church 
than of business affairs. The believer is not asked to say that 
his main job is that of being a “soul winner,” but that he 
takes photographs to pay expenses. A photographer who takes 
oor photographs, even though he be an effective soul winner, 
ad fetter change his line of work or take his vocation 
seriously. No impressive list of positive spiritual results will 
offset a negative professional record, and the latter too must 
be comprehended in terms of the service of God. What dis- 
tinguishes the Christian in his vocation from the unbeliever 
is his sense of mission in his labor; he is a photographer in 
the service of God and man, and not a soul winner whose side 
line is a brand of photography which serves nobody. Just 
because Christianity heightens the emphasis on individual 
responsibility, it requires the definition of one’s life as service 
which is at once divine and human. The conception of Chris- 
tian duty must be extended over the whole of life, and is valid 
as a total claim in the area of economic responsibility and the 
decisions which constitute that sphere of life. 


The Geneva Conference 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE ON INDOCHINA 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 21, 1954 


Geneva conference on the problem of restoring peace in 

Indochina, in which the representatives of Cambodia, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam [Vietminh], France, Laos, 
the People’s Republic of China, the State of Vietnam, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America took part. [The United States 
declined to sign the declaration.] 


[1] 
_ The conference takes note of the agreements ending hostili- 
ties in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, and organizing interna- 
tional control and the supervision of the execution of the pro- 
visions of these agreements. 


Fecee declaration, dated the 21st July 1954, of the 


[2] 
_ The conference expresses satisfaction at the ending of hos- 
tilities in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. The conference 
expresses its conviction that the execution of the provisions set 
out in the present declaration and in the agreements on the 
cessation of hostilities will permit Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 


nam henceforth to play their part, in full independence and 
sovereignty, in the peaceful community of nations. 


[3] 

The conference takes note of the declarations made by the 
Governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their intention to 
adopt measures permitting all citizens to take their place in 
the national community, in particular by participating in the 
next general elections, which, in conformity with the constitu- 
tion of each of these countries, shall take place in the course 
of the year 1955, by secret ballot and in conditions of respect 
for fundamental freedoms. 


[4] 

The conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam prohibiting the intro- 
duction into Vietnam of foreign troops and military personnel 
as well as of all kinds of arms and munitions. The conference 
also takes note of the declarations made by the Governments of 
Cambodia and Laos of their resolution not to request foreign 
aid, whether in war material, in personnel or in instructors, 
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except for the purpose of effective defense of their territory 
and, in the case of Laos, to the extent defined by the agree- 
ments on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 


[5] 

The conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement of 
the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam to the effect that no 
military base at the disposition of a foreign state may be 
established in the regrouping zones of the two parties, the 
latter having the obligation to see that the zones allotted to 
them shall not constitute part of any military alliance and shall 
not be utilized for the resumption of hostilities or in the serv- 
ice of an aggressive policy. 

The conference also takes note of the declarations of the 
Governments of Cambodia and Laos to the effect that they 
will not join in any agreement with other states if this agree- 
ment includes the obligation to participate in a military alli- 
ance not in conformity with the principles of the charter of 
the United Nations or, in the case of Laos, with the principles 
of the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Laos; or, so 
long as their security is not threatened, the obligation to estab- 
lish bases on Cambodian or Laotian territory for the military 
forces of foregin powers. 


[6] 

The conference recognizes that the essential purpose of the 
agreement relating to Vietnam is to settle military questions 
with a view to ending hostilities and that the military demarca- 
tion line should not in any way be interpreted as constituting 
a political or territorial boundary. The conference expresses its 
conviction that the execution of the provisions set out in the 
present declaration and in the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities creates the necessary basis for the achievement in 
the near future of a political settlement in Vietnam. 
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[7] 


The conference declares that, so far as Vietnam is concerned, ~ 
the settlement of political problems, effected on the basis of — 
respect for the principles of independence, unity and territorial 
integrity, shall permit the Vietnamese people to enjoy the © 
fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institutions 
established as a result of free general elections by secret ballot. 


In order to insure that sufficient progress in the restoration — 
of peace has been made, and that all the necessary conditions — 
obtain for free expression of the national will, general elec- © 
tions shall be held in July, 1956, under the supervision of an ~ 
international commission composed of representatives of the © 
member states of the international supervisory commission | 
referred to in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities, 
Consultations will be held on this subject between the com- 
petent representative authorities of the two zones from 20th ~ 
July 1955 onwards. 


[8] 

The provisions of the agreements on the cessation of hostili- 
ties intended to insure the protection of individuals and of % 
property must be most strictly applied and must, in particular, © 
allow everyone in Vietnam to decide freely in which zone he | 
wishes to live. 


[9] 

The competent representative authorities of the northern 
and southern zones of Vietnam, as well as the authorities of 
Laos and Cambodia, must not permit any individual or collec- 
tive reprisals against persons who have collaborated in any way 
with one of the parties during the war, or against members of 
such persons’ families. 


[10] 


The conference takes note of the declaration of the French © 
Government to the effect that it is ready to withdraw its ~ 
troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, at ~ 
the request of the Governments concerned and within a period — 
which shall be fixed by agreement between the parties except ~ 
in the cases where, by agreement between the two parties, a 
certain number of French troops shall remain at specified 
points and for a specified time. 


[11] 


The conference takes note of the declaration of the French 
Government to the effect that, for the settlement of all the 
problems connected with the reestablishment and consolidation — 
of peace in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, the French Govern- 
ment will proceed from the principle of respect for the inde- — 
pendence and sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity of © 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 4 


[12] 

In their relations with Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, each — 
member of the Geneva conference undertakes to respect the ~ 
sovereignty, the independence, the unity and the territorial in- ~ 
tegrity of the above-mentioned states, and to refrain from any 
interference in their internal affairs. ! 


[13] 


The members of the conference agree to consult one another 
on any question which may be referred to them by the inter- 
national supervisory commission, in order to study such meas- 
ures as May prove necessary to insure that the agreements on 
the cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam are 
respected. 
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